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—it is necessary to move it at a high speed. It will “taxi” over the field at 35 miles an hour 
until it falls apart from old age, yet never leave the ground. The propellers may revolve 
millions of times. Thousands of gallons of gasoline may be consumed. Construction may 
wee—e>bhe perfect. The ailerons may be properly set for flight. The pilot may be an expert. The 


“ Ns Ke weather may be splendid. BUT unless the machine is driven at a speed in excess of 1) 
miles per hour it will never leave the ground, AND unless it is maintained at a speed in 


excess of 40 miles per hour it will fall. 


Adequate Advertising 


is in a similar manner essential to advertising success. Copy 
must be adequate in size and in frequency, and the circula- 


tion given it must be sufficient. The attitude of many advertisers is: “How LITTLE space can I purchase and 
get by?” when it should be: “How MUCH space can I purchase profitably?” It is always difficult to estimate 
how SMALL an amount of advertising can be considered adequate. Believing that a _ concrete, up-to-date 
example of what is adequate advertising may be of value, The Tribune presents herewith the story of an ad- 
vertiser whose copy and medium were adequate to raise him out of the common herd and to keep him above 


their level. 


i September, 1920, The Holland Furnace Company initiated a campaign 
for increased distribution and sales in The Chicago Territory—Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin. During the intervening twenty 
two months twenty-two full pages have been used in The Chicago Tribune 
One page a month for twenty-two months—in summer and in winter 
in boom times and in depression—that is the record of The Holland Fur 
nace Company in The Chicago Tribune. This concern fought for business 
with Dutch tenacity and American brains—and naturally was rewarded 


even in 1921, 
What Did This Advertising Do? 


When the first page ran the Holland Company listed ten representatives 
selling Holland Furnaces in The Chicago Territory. The advertising 
helped the sales force to increase this number to 272 and to develop vol- 
ume, as indicated by the following letter to the Chicago Tribune: 


You will recall that our 1921 business was 25% greater than our 1920 business. 
In view of that I think you will be interested to know that our increase in sales 
so far this year is 100% over the sales made during the same period last year. 
This is the average increase for all our Branches. 

Now, sales in our Chicago Branches, where The Tribune necessarily carries 
its greatest influence, have increased 400% during the same period. And in 
Chicago, as you are undoubtedly aware, The Tribune is the only publication we 
are advertising in. 

It is not always necessary to give credit to whom it is due, and this is one 
such time. Nevertheless, I am taking considerable satisfaction in writing to say 
that The Chicago Tribune becomes a more poten’ factor in our business every day. 

If there is a newspaper in this country (and we use many great papers) that 
appeals to sensible, red-blooded Americans who have a high regard for home life, 
The Chicago Tribune is it. 

Whole-heartedly yours, 
(Signed) C. D. KARR, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Let us attempt to visualize the economy of big ‘space in a medium of 
big circulation. To measure advertising quantitatively we must multiply 
Space by circulation. An ineh ad in a medium of 100,000 circulation is 
as much advertising as an inch in four mediums of 25,000 circulation 


ach, r as 100 inches in a medium f 1,004 reulat Multiplying 
ineage by circulation and striking off six points, we get a easure of a 
vertising @*olume called the Milline, which is the « ent f one agate 
line with one millicn circulation It may be use s easure of volume 
for advertising as the gallon is used for gasoline t for coal 

The Holland campaign ran in The Sunda Tr ne i a circulation 
of 800.000 and a rate of $1.00 per line—2,440 lines the page We 
multiply the number of lines in a page, 2,440, by lation 800.000, 


and we find that for each $2,440 expended for 
land Company received 1,952 Millines of adve 
| ‘yielded 42,944 Millines. 





ne page, the Hol 


Theretore, the 





pages cost $53,680 am 


2 Years in Chicago Sunday Tribune Versus 213 Years 
in National Magazine 





To make plain the economy of this and to show w “big space ridges 
years cf time” let us suppose that the Holland Cor an ad attempted 
o do the same job with a certain typical national magazine This magazine 
has a circulation of 75,000 and a rate f $300 per page f pages measur 
ing 224 lines to the page. Multiplying 224 by 75,000 we find that each page 
in this magazine vields 16.8 Millines of advertising. To secure the 42,944 
Millines, which the Holland Company used so profitahl in its campaign, 
it would be necessary to run 2,556 pages in this magazine, or ne a month 
for 213 years And the cost would be $754,200, compare vith $53,680 
for the same volun f advertising in The Chicago Sunday Tribune 


Chicago Tribune Man Power 


The Tribune is thirty men trained not only in advertising but also in 
merchandising. Fvery one f them has directed sales campaigns in TI 
Chicago Territor ind knows by repeated contacts wit obbers and re 
tatlers what can be done and how t lo it. Some of these men are sta 
tioned in the Eastern Advertising offices of The Chicag Tribune at 512 
Fifth Avenue, New York A letter or phone ull will bring a Tribune 
man to your office to discuss what can be done to increase your sales in 


The Chicago Territory. 


You will, in any case, be interested in The Tribune’s new BOOK of 
FACTS on markets and merchandising. A copy will be mailed to any 
selling organization requesting it on business stationery. 


The Chicago Tribune 
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New York State 


GREATEST TRANSIENT POPULATION 


New York State is the most sought after market in 


the world. Her approval is asked for by the makers 
and doers of the world. 


Here you will find great accumulations of money 
left here by the millions of transients and vacationists. 


Select the list of newspapers printed in this an- 
nouncement and determine to make New York the 
foundation of your Fall sales effort. 


Advertising campaigns in these newspapers as- 
sures catching the eyes of thousands of tourists who 
will spread the fame of your products to the far cor- 
ners of the entire United States. 


These newspapers assure complete distribution of 
your printed message throughout this great market, 
both in cities and agricultural districts. 
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You Have Copy to Burn; We Sell You 
Your Own Subscribers! 


: ae just it! Precisely. 


The newspaper Information Service goes out into the fog of that great body of circulation from 
which you never hear, and of which you know little or nothing except that they buy your paper, and 
plants GOLDEN GOOD-WILL for you in numberless spots all through that inarticulate mass. 


a ee 


ee See ee ee Se 





Yes, the Newspaper Information Service provides you also with a daily “Question and Answer’ editorial 


feature that is full of interesting, entertaining, instructive, curious and useful facts crisply told, for all your 
readers. And that’s that. 


5 But—much more important, we make hosts of new friends for you BY PERSONAL ATTENTION, BY 
i PERSONAL, VALUABLE, HELPFUL SERVICE to your readers, in the name of your paper, from your 
paper’s own “Washington Bureau,” which is us. But we never appear in the correspondence—your paper 
gets all the credit for being kind and useful and attentive to a great number of people who in their own little 
neglected corner, need useful, helpful information and who simply can’t escape being pleased by the receipt from 


the paper they patronize of a WORTH-WHILE SERVICE, personally and cordially addressed to them, and all 
as free as the air they breathe. 


Escape it? They don’t want to escape it. They want to be pleased by so important and widely known and 
mysteriously romantic (to them) a factor in the community as the daily newspaper. The man, and woman 
and school girl and school boy receiving such letters not only BECOME FAST FRIENDS of the paper ever 
after, but they blow about it and advertise what THEIR paper has done for them from sheol to breakfast! Such 
friends do not get mad and quit the paper—they stick. And they become responsive to the things contained in 
your paper, whether it is editorial policy or the advertisements. Ask any of the Scripps-McRae editors and 


business managers, for whose papers this Newspaper Information Service was organized and built up to serve 
them with the best service obtainable. 


The Newspaper Information Service is situated at Washington because Washington is the storehouse of 
PRODIGIOUS QUANTITIES OF INFORMATION. Here we find the answer to almost any answerable ques- 


tion. But better still, here we have access to an amazing variety of information of the greatest utility and value to 
all classes of people to help them in their daily labor of making a home, in the pursuit of their business, in their 
work, in raising a family, and in the progress of their education from childhood to old age. 


No editor who employs the Newspaper Information Service may be any the less proud over this latest fea- 


ture of his provision for his community—a real, helpful, honest-to-God SERVICE TO HUMAN FOLKS. 


Let us serve you. Write for any further particulars that may occur to you, to 


F. M. KERBY, Editor | S. T. HUGHES, Manager 


Newspaper Information Service 
1322 New York Av., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Electricity Serves 20,000 More 


hiladelphia 


In the last six months 20,000 additional Philadelphia families have 
become users of electric current—and prospects for sales of electric 
labor saving appliances. 


The demand for electric service in homes—both old and new—has 
continued at a record high level throughout the summer. 2500 old 
houses are being wired each month. Since Spring, more than 4000 
new homes equipped with current have been occupied. 


Even greater demands for modern electric household devices are 
anticipated this fall. 


Philadelphia, “The City of Homes” and the third largest market in 
the United States, offers a big field for electrical appliances —a field 
that will not be overlooked by aggressive manufacturers. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one’ cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


A. B. C. Report of net paid daily average circu- 


lation for six months ending March 31, 1922, 
494,499 copies. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is 


one of the largest in America. 













“Th 
Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin; 
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NORTHCLIFFE—GENIUS OF A HUNDRED SUCCESSES 


Master Who Never Tasted Journalistic Defeat and Wielded Mighty Power for 





Better Relations 


Between English-Speaking Peoples, Dies As He Lived—Fighting 


[ was my privilege to become ac- 

quainted with Lord Northcliffe in 
the days when he was an aspiring young 
man of twenty-two known as Alfred 
Harmsworth, and for many years | was 
numbered among his intimate friends. In 
the early years of his success was attached 
to his editorial staff in London, and sub- 
sequently became American correspondent 
for his first newspapers, the Daily Mail 
and Evening News. While holding that 
position I visited London for at least two 
months every year in order to get in touch 
with English ideas of American news 
values. Consequently, I had exception- 
ally good opportunities for studying his 
achievements at close range. 

Our friendship began in London in Feb- 
ruary, 1888, when I went to his office in 
Paternoster Square with a letter of intro- 
duction from a business acquaintance. 
Although a mere youth at the time, I had 
managed to make a trip to London as 
correspondent for some New York trade 
papers. Harmsworth was then in part- 
nership with a young Irish journalist 
named Carr. The two young men con- 
ducted business under the firm title of 
Carr & Co. and in addition to publishing 
an educational paper and weekly cycling 
journal, they issued an English edition of 
“Outing”, the American sporting maga- 
zine. To add to his slender income, 
Harmsworth did a great deal of free-lance 
work including contributions to Tid-Bits. 
He had already passed through the pre- 
liminary stages of his journalistic train- 
ing. At the age of sixteen he had edited 
a boys’ paper and later on had managed a 
cycling weekly in Coventry. Then he be- 
came a free-lance, and while writing for 
Tid-Bits became acquainted with Cyril 
Arthur Pearson, an assistant editor, who 
afterwards became famous as a London 
publisher. 


I gave these facts because I notice that 
most of the biographical notices published 
since Lord Northcliffe’s death contain 
various errors concerning his early career. 


Out of my casual acquaintance a close 
friendship developed between Harms- 
worth and myself. Eventually I helped 
him to complete a book that he had com- 
piled for George Newnes, publisher of 
Tid-Bits, entitled: “A Thousand Ways to 
Earn a Living”. We also prepared some 
copy for a wonderful weekly paper that 
he intended to bring out, some months 
later, which he had decided to call 
“Answers to Correspondents”. 

It did not take me very long to reach 
the conclusion that Harmsworth was “a 
wonder”. He seemed to have been like a 
sponge in absorbing information, and this 
was strikingly illustrated in the way that 
he discussed the various trades and pro- 
fessions mentioned in his book. He was 
brimful of novel ideas, remarkably quick 
of perception and bubbling over with 
humor. The last named trait was un- 
doubtedly traceable to his Irish ancestry 
on his mother’s side. He was always see- 
ing the humorous side of things and the 
bright side as well. In fact, he was a 
Pronounced optimist. Underneath the 
outward gaiety, however, there was a 
solid substratum of keen business shrewd- 
hess and editorial ability. He could write 
chatty articles in an entertaining, popular 
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(Written Exclusively 


(Copyright 
Epiror1at Note.—Mr. Carson is the rec 
Northcliffe. his book ‘Northcliffe, 


By W. E. 


Britain’s 


CARSON 


r Epitor & PuBLisner) 


by Epiror & PvueLisHeEr) 


ognized authoritative biographer of 


Lord 
Man of Power” (Dodge 


Publishing 


Company, New York), being the only existing publication on the life of England's 


master journalist. 
early 
the Northcliffe publications for twelve 
capacity for the Pall Mall Gazette. 


vein, and whatever he wrote bore the im- 
print of his own breezy personality. 

His belief in himself was unbounded 
In occasional outbursts of confidence he 
confided to me that he fully expected, 
some day, to be at the head of a large pub- 
lishing business, and to acquire great 
wealth. He also had ideas of becoming 
a newspaper owner and of enterng 
politics a member of parliament. 
Strangely enough, his glowing predic- 
tions did not impress me as at all vision- 
ary. In spite of the fact that he was a 
young man of limited means, he was 
entirely different from the average run 
of young fellows of his own age, and was 
so filled with enthusiasm that somehow | 
caught the infection and was impelled to 
believe that whatever he predicted would 


as 











Mr. Carson was closely associated with Lord Northcliffe in the 
stages of building his great proper 


ties. 
years 


He was American correspondent for 


and is now engaged in a similar 


somehow come true, though delayed. 
By his partner, Carr, and some of his 
friends, Alfred was evidently regarded as 
an oddity. He was always suggesting 
brilliant schemes, predicting the most 
amazing inventions, and forever showing 
his humorous side. In my book, “North- 
cliffe, Britain's Man of Power”, I have 
mentioned these early impressions, which 
are of great interest, because they not 
only foreshadowed future greatness but 
revealed certain traits that Northcliffe 
possessed throughout his career. 


I have also mentioned that while he had 
an English accent and appearance, his 
temperment was decidedly American. He 


was full of grit, determination. ambition 
and tenacity of purpose; was always 
seeking information and making notes of 








Great power, wonderful energy, the vision to see and the ability to do carried him to the 


greatest heights ever r 
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hed by a 


of his profession. 


whatever struck him as a good idea. 
His whole interest was centered upon his 
particular line of work, the publishing 
business. It was always in his mind. 

He had acquired a large amount of 
information about the United States and 
from his extensive reading of American 
newspapers and magazines knew a great 
deal about the American publishing busi- 
ness. Whenever we met he was always 
asking me about American papers and 
their circulations. As I had been a 
reader of most of the periodicals I could 
tell him most about them. I mentioned 
the Munro papers, the Fireside Compan- 
ion; the Street & Smith publications; 
Frank Tousey’s Boys’ of New York; and 
Frank Munsey’s Golden Argosy. I sent 
for some of these and obtained a few 
points about their circulations and prob- 
able profits. He studied them carefully 
and made many notes 

Such was Lord Northcliffe at the age of 
twenty-two, when he displayed 
mark of a genius. 

Asa biographical account of his career 


every 


appears in another part of the paper, it is 
unnecessary for me to relate, in detail, 
iow he achieved his wonderful successes 
in later years. My purpose is to deal 
with the human interest side, and to 
show Northcliffe as I knew him. I may 


add, however, that before I left England, 
in the spring of 1888, I felt confident that 
if he ever started his proposed weekly, 
he would make a great success of it. — 

Three 


years later, in the summer of 
1891, when I revisited London I found 
that he had not only made a fortune out 


of “Answers” (having dropped the “to 
correspondents”), but he had also started 
two comic weeklies, which already had 
large circulations. He had been joined by 
three of his brothers, who had been hold- 
ing positions in government offices, and 
the business was making rapid progress. 
In his office were several bright youths 
who were being trained as assistant edi- 
tors. He had the right idea, that as he 
issued papers mostly for young people, 
young editors knew best what their read- 
ers wanted. This early rule was always 
followed. 
“Alfred” had just bought a country es- 
tate, “Elmwood,” near Broadstairs, in 
Kent, about seventy miles from London. 
I was invited to spend two weeks there. 
As his secretary (now Sir George Sut- 
ton, head of the Amalgamated Press) 
had left for his vacation, I was pressed 
into service. “You'll have to work for 
your board,” exclaimed Harmsworth, in 
his usual breezy style. “As we haven't a 
wood pile and a buck-saw, you can read 
some proof.” 

We put in several hours daily, working 
together as of old, and I found his com- 
panionship as delightful as ever. Mrs. 
Harmsworth (now Lady Northcliffe) was 
at Elmwood at the time. They were a 
charming, unaffected couple, thoroughly 
well matched, and soon after their mar- 
riage had worked together in Paternoster 
Square, when “Answers” was started. 

Harmsworth’s reference to the wood 
pile illustrated one of his outstanding 
characteristics. Although he had never 
been in America at the time, he had ac- 
quired a number of American phrases 
from reading American papers and from 











The Daily Mail was Northcliffe, the daring, 


more than any other thing he owned. This 
picture, autographed by him, was made on 
the first anniversary of that publication in 
1897. 


Americans that he had met. These he 
was fond of using when occasion offered. 
{ remember that during my visit when he 
was asked what he would like to have for 
luncheon, he replied, with an excellent 
imitation of a “down east” accent: “Wal, 
I’ve quite a hankering for some good 
corn-beef and cabbage, and you might 
throw in a few flapjacks.” Long before 
he ever visited this country he knew a 
great deal about American social life and 
could discuss such topics as commuters, 
life in Lonleyville, church sociables and 
quick lunch counters. His capacity for 
absorbing such facts was remarkable, 
and, as | have pointed out, he was a won- 
derfully clever mimic. He could have 
made a hit on the stage, for his imita- 
tions of a comedy Frenchman or German 
were side-splitting. 

In those early days Harmsworth took 
whole-hearted delight in recreation, and 
as he was keen on keeping himself in the 
best of health he did most of his work at 
his country house in the summer months. 
At other times he kept long hours at his 
London office, his whole attention being 
concenerated on his business. This in- 
dustry was well rewarded. In 1894 three 
firms practically controlled the cheap 
periodical business in England—Harms- 
worth, Newnes and Pearson, and Harms- 
worth was alre: ady in the lead. Ten years 
later his business, incorporated as the 
Amalgamated Press, Ltd., had become the 
largest publishing organization in the 
world. 

While I have no desire to detract from 
Northcliffe’s achievements, I think it is 
only right to say that, as far as my ob- 
servation went, much of his success was 
due to certain able associates, notably his 
brother Harold (now Lord Rothermere), 
who proved to be a genius as a business 
executive. ‘Alfred, in short, evolved bril- 
liant ideas, while Harold put them into 
practical effect and enabled them to be- 
come money-makers. This system con- 

tinued until about ten years ago when 
Lord Rothermere retired from the active 
management, having become an important 
newspaper owner. 

Another power in the Northcliffe news- 
paper business was the late Kennedy 
Jones, whose career had a great deal of 
romance in it. He was an ambitious young 
Scotchman, and during his early days in 
Glasgow had bought groceries from an 
enterprising storekeeper named Lipton. 
This man was strangely ambitious. He 
occasionally declared that he meant to be- 
come a millionaire. Eventually, when the 
grocer developed into a man of great 
wealth, the head of a vast tea business, 
the Owner of a chain of grocery stores, 
Jones became infected with ambition him- 
self. 

He drifted to London, where he found 
work as a reporter on T. P. O’Connor’s 
Evening Sun. He made a great success 
in covering sporting news. Later on, 
when he heard that the Evening News, 
an old established paper, was for sale, he 


saw his opportunity. This paper had 
1 


passed from one owner to another and 
was on its last legs. It could be pur- 
chased for a comparatively small sum. 
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The Harmsworths wanted to enter the 
newspaper field. Jones decided to get an 
option. In telling me the story, he said: 
“[n those days I was not particularly well 
dressed, and as I covered racing news I 
looked a good deal like a prize fighter. 
Therefore I enlisted the aid of Louis 
Tracy, the novelist, who was connected 
with the Evening Sun. He always wore 
a frock coat and silk hat and looked im- 
posing. Tracy saw the Evening News 
directors, who were eager to sell, and se- 
cured the option. Then he called on Al- 
fred Harmsworth and offered the paper. 

“Harmsworth liked the idea. ‘Is this 
“our own scheme, Mr. Tracy?’ he asked. 

“Tracy explained that Jones had sug- 
gested it. “Then, get Jones at once,’ said 
Harmsworth, ‘he’s the man I want to 
see.’ 

“The result was that the paper was 
bought for $125,000, I was made manag- 
ing editor, and both Tracy and myself 
were given certain interests.” 

Such was Jones’s story. I met Harms- 
worth, his brother Harold and Jones on 


the day that the Evening News was 
bought. “We've just bought a gold 
brick,” remarked Harmsworth, “and that 


19, 1922 


The story of Northcliffe’s newspaper 
successes would make an entertaining 
book in itself. Undoubtedly the most re- 
markable of these was his achievements 
with the Daily Mail. This morning paper, 
which he started in 1896, was a success 
from the start, and today has a circula- 
tion of over a million eight hundred thou- 
sand. When it appeared it made an in- 
stant hit with the British public. Com- 
pact in size, teeming with bright ideas, 
and having headlines something on the 
American style, it was totally different 
from the blanket sheet British newspapers 
appearing at the time. Behind it was the 
force and originality of Alfred Harms- 
worth, his big ideas and his refusal to be 
governed by tradition. 

As Alfred Harmsworth and as Lord 
Northcliffe, the success of this remark- 
able man was not only due to his genius, 
versatility, ambition and brilliant ideas, 
but he had a wonderful capacity for se- 
lecting the right men for his editorial and 
business staffs. From the earliest days, 
moreover, he believed in paying such lib- 
eral salaries that his rivals declared that 
he was headed straight for bankruptcy. In 
addition, he paid the managing editors 





NORTHCLIFFE THE OBSERVER 





Mon Cher Guillaume: 


deceased Egyptians at a place 


“Worlds” 
order. 


and “Chernals” 


only a very little one,” 
dear William. 


put a score of World Buildings 
aces, temples, artists and—as 
Bedloes Island are not now 
other words, dear friend, 
he is bust, isn’t he?” 


for 


in the 


the wrapping from the mummy. 





DAHABEAH 
CAIRO 

Upper Egypt, 
From journalism to rebbing the dead is 
but a short step and the enclosed I stole from the resting place for 
called Beni-i-Hasam. 
family had wrapped it carefully round and round his body and I tore 
it violently from the corpse, knowing that to one fed on Sunday 
a gruesome relic of this kind would be in 


Lest, however, I might lose uny little respect, Mrs. Carson has 
left for me, I might as an excuse, state that the Egyptian notability 
or prominent clubman died 4,300 years age. 
said when her mistress showed her visible annoyance on the unwar- 
ranted appearance of a quite unjustifiable baby, ° 
I say “Please sir, it is only a little piece.” 
There was not much those old timers could not teach us, my 
Four thousand or even five thousand years ago they 
had laws of the best, fleets of the best, buildings into which you could 
“gilt dome” and all, delightful pal- 
statues, 
included in the local guide books. In 
chaste diction of Hammerstein “but 
Egypt is a way out of sight. 





EDITORIAL. NOTE—The above personel letter was written by Lord North- 
cliffe to W. E. Carson, his biographer. The relic he enclosed was a piece of 


“HORUS” 


January 25, 1898. 


His wife and 


Moreover, as the servant 


Please ma’am, it is 


figures such as that on 


Adios, 
ALF C. H. 








man (indicating Jones) has planted it on 
us. Come along and see his nefarious 
work.” Together we visited the anti- 
quated News building and inspected the 
battered old presses. The outlook was 
not promising. For months the circula- 
tion had been falling. 

Within a few weeks, however, by effec- 
tively administering his own elixir of life, 
Harmsworth transformed it into a money 
maker. Day and night he worked with 
Jones, who was an excellent newspaper 
man, and knew exactly what the public 
wanted, especially in the line of sporting 
news—a very important feature in Lon- 
don journalism. Together they evolved 
new ideas, made repeated news beats, es- 
tablished new departments, and even ran a 
serial story and a joke column—some- 
thing unheard of in the staid London 
press. The circulation mounted by leaps 
and bounds. . Before two months had 
passed the News was a paying property. 
3y the end of the year the stock was 
above par and shareholders were receiv- 
ing six per cent. 

Jones, or “K. J.” as he was popularly 
termed, assisted Harmsworth in launch- 
ing the Daily Mail and making a great 
success of it. He was identified with him 
in subsequent enterprises. After a long 
service on_ the Northcliffe press as man- 
aging editor and director, he retired some 
years ago and embarked in other lines of 
business. He also became a member of 
Parliament. When he died recently he 
was rated as a millionaire. 


of his periodicals a percentage on circula- 
tions, so that the young men who built up 
his papers shared in the profits. The 
chief difficulty was to prevent them from 
overworking themselves in their eager- 
ness to become rich. Some retired with 
large fortunes. 

Some time ago Northcliffe was asked 
what he considered the most important 
feature of a newspaper. 

His answer was: “Originality.” 

As to what the public wants, he re- 
marked : 

“T believe that half the notions of what 
the public wants to read are wrong. They 
are largely based on old-fashioned tradi- 
tion or upon the personal tastes of jour- 
nalists. I believe the public is a far better 
critic than is usually imagined. I don’t 
believe that any amount of advertising 
will keep up a bad thing. The public 
does not care one iota about size; if any- 
thing, a small journal is preferred to a 
big one. What the public does want is 
quality, character, individuality.” 

Northcliffe’s versatility was not only 
shown in his work but in his recreations. 
He was an enthusiastic golfer, and was 
well known as an angler. He was a 
pioneer motorist in England and an 
authority on motor cars. In later years 
he took a deep interest in aviation and 
was a great friend of the Wright brothers. 
He was foremost in promoting the mov- 
ing picture industry in England. In re- 
cent times he predicted a great future for 
radio. Every new invention, in fact, 





aroused his interest and he was quick to 
see its possibilities and commercial value. 

Strangely enough, his favorite reading 
was not up-to-date books, although he 
kept in touch with the latest literature, 
and the most discussed books would al 
ways be found on his reading table. His 
favorite books were “Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson,”” “Pepys’s Diary,” and “Izak 
Walton’s Complete Angler.” He could 
quote whole passages from these works, 
especially those having a humorous tinge. 

Wherever he went the instinct of the 
newspaper man was foremost. He was 
forever finding some useful information 
or striking a good story. Some years ago 
I traveled with him in his car from Elm- 
wood to London, and on the way we 
stopped for luncheon at an old fashioned 
inn, close to a little village about forty 
miles from the city. Afterwards, while 
standing outside, Northcliffe started a 
conversation with an old man, wearing a 
smock frock. 

He was almost ninety years old, he said, 
and although so close to London he had 
never been there. 

“An excellent idea for a fourth page 
article in the Mail,’ said Northcliffe, as 
he made a note. “There must be many 
villages of this kind, with old fashioned 
people and queer customs, even in this 
age of automobiles and aeroplanes.” 

After the ancient inhabitant had been 
suitably rewarded, Northcliffe turned his 
attention to a gypsy woman, a bedraggled 
person, who had evidently been tramping 
many miles. She asked for a few pennies. 
Northcliffe handed her some money and 
then questioned her. Where had she been 
traveling? How did she earn her living? 

“T sell papers and other things at the 
race tracks, sir,” replied the woman, “and 
sometimes when the police ain’t looking 
I tell fortunes.” 

“You won't tell mine,” replied North- 
cliffe with a smile, “because I am op- 
posed to superstition in every form, and 
have never had my fortune told.” 

“You don’t need to have it told, sir,” 
said the gypsy, as she studied him closely. 
“You have gained everything you ever set 
out to get.” 

Then the conversation drifted to more 
practical affairs. Northcliffe wanted to 
know if she ever bet, and what paper gave 
the best tips. She admitted that she did 
some betting and that one of the North- 
cliffe papers had formerly given the best 
racing information, but it had fallen be- 
hind of late and a rival paper had taken 
the lead. She explained the reasons. 


” 


“T’ve suspected as much for some time,” 
commented Northcliffe, as he made a note. 
“T know what the trouble is and it will 
be promptly remedied.” 

A week later his paper was again in the 
lead with sporting news. 





At 24 years, Answers had already made this 
adventurous Irish lad a wealthy men. 
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It was his faculty to adapt himself to the customs of his host. 


the Japanese do. 


When in Japein he did as 


This picture was made on his last world’s tour at a banquet given in 


his honor at Tokyo. 


While it is perhaps not surprising that 
Northcliffe should have had such a thor- 
ough knowledge of English matters, his 
knowledge of American conditions, as al- 
ready observed, astonished most people 
who met him. During an automobile trip 
through New England some years ago he 
greatly impressed an American companion 
by his knowledge of colonial history, his 
information concerning towns that were 
passed, and details of the Revolutionary 
war. 

Once while traveling from New York 
to Washington with some newspaper men 
one of them remarked that Robert Ful- 
ton should have a monument.  North- 
cliffe assented. “I suppose you know,” 
he added, “that Fulton was born in Lan- 
caster County, Pa., about ten miles from 
here.” 

During his frequent visits to the United 
States he became acquainted with large 
numbers of representative Americans. He 
was known to a legion of newspaper men, 
from reporters to owners. He talked 
finance with our great financiers and 
manufacturing with our captains of in- 
dustry. In 1917 he visited Henry Ford 
at Detroit. He also found time to discuss 
public affairs with some of our foremost 
politicians. He was greeted by three of 
our Presidents. In New York, at New- 
port and elsewhere he penetrated the inner 
circles of fashionable society and had 
many friends among the leaders of wealth 
and culture. 

In 1894, when he visited this country 
for the purpose of fishing for tarpon off 
the Florida coast, he spent some time in 
New York. At that time he attracted no 
attention, although he had made his first 
success in the publishing business. People 
to whom I introduced him were incredu- 
lous when I told them about his wonder- 
ful career. 

“What, that boy worth nearly a million 
dollars, made by himself!” exclaimed the 
head of a well known advertising agency. 
“You can’t make me believe such stuff. 
It couldn’t happen in this country and it 
certainly never happened in England.” 

Others shook their heads and said much 
the same. A few years later, when 
Northcliffe made his second trip, and the 
newspapers published columns about his 
exploits, these men admitted that they 
had been mistaken, but some of them have 
never got over wondering to this day. 

On his first visit his great delight was 
in discovering whether certain of his ideas 
of American life were based on faét or 
friction. 

“T don’t want to see sights,” he 
marked.. 


re- 
“T want to study the life of the 
people. Where’s shanty town, for in- 
Stance?” I took him to a racky section 
of upper New York, where there were a 
fe w shanties. 

“This is splendid,” he said, “I thought 
it was a fake, but it’s just like the pictures 
in Puck and Judge. WwW hy, there’s a goat 
eating a tomato can.” Before we left the 


place he had established an entente cor- 
diale with an Irishman woo occupied one 
of the shanties and they were discussing 
Irish affairs, on which they apparently 
agreed, 

Later on Harmsworth insisted on going 
over to New Jersey to inspect a typical 
suburb of the Lonleyville type that | se- 
lected. He not only studied the ways of 
commuters but also their reading matter. 
As he walked slowly through the car he 
glanced at their newspapers and was 
quick in deciding which paper was in the 
lead. He interviewed a real estate man 
about lots and made numerous notes. | 
never heard of his embarking in the real 
estate business in England, but I am con- 
vinced that he turned his information to 
account in some way. 

Occasionally we dropped into a quick 
lunch place, where there were stools and 
a counter. He took care to order things 
that were typically American, and all the 
time his eyes and ears were alert, as he 
studied the people about him, their talk 
and actions. 

These incidents merely serve to illus- 
trate Northcliffe’s versatility as a young 
man, and this quality he retained through 
life. He was always ready to talk with 
all sorts and conditions of people, and 
would derive information from the most 
unexpected sources. This was noticeable 
even in recent years. He never criticised 
American conditions even when he pre- 
ferred British ways. The more American 
things were the better he liked them. He 
had absolutely no use for a certain type 
of Anglomaniacs who spend most of their 
time in Europe and speak disparagingly 
of their native land. His admiration for 
this country was thoroughly sincere. He 
was one of the few Englishmen who have 
ever caught the American spirit and who 
could enter into the American point of 
view. 

Such was Lord Northcliffe in his ear- 


lier years—a charming companion and 
most attractive personality. As to his 
characteristics in later years, some dif 


ference of opinion exists in London news- 
paper circles. While the men with whom 
he surrounded himself in the more recent 
stages of his career retained the greatest 
admiration for him, there were many ob 
servers who asserted that after he gained 
his titles, and became not only the pos 
sessor of vast wealth, but also a power 
in the social and political realms, he grew 
increasingly harsh and aggressive in his 
business methods. 

He retained his sense of humor, it is 
true, but it was more often employed in 
making ironical remarks than in arousing 
laughter. It is said that he was especially 
severe on those who failed to make the 
best of their opportunities and fell by the 
way, even temporarily. A mistake was 
seldom forgiven and a man who was un- 
wise enough to leave his staff was rarely 
taken back. 

However this 


may be, it is certainly 
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true that Northcliffe always had a great 
dislike to associating with failures of 
any kind. 

“T agree with the first Rothschild that 
bad luck is infectious,” he remarked to 
me on one occasion. 
have unfortunate people around me.’ 

While the criticisms I have mentioned 
may be true to some extent, it is equally 
true that Lord Northcliffe to the end of 
his career had many admirable traits, and 
that his merits far outweighed his faults. 

Any change in temperament that he 
underwent with the progress of years can 
probably be attributed to the fact that he 
acquired great wealth in early youth, 
never experienced misfortune in mature 
years, and consequently found it difficult 
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to sympathize with those who met with 
failure. 

Apart from this, Lord Northcliffe re- 
mained a great figure to the end. Even 
im—reeent years, when he was oftentimes 


“I don’t want to—cherged-arith being ruthless in business, 


he=comtinned to be the most charming of 
Ss irom the business world. He 
So happy, in fact, as when he 
Was Surrounded by a party of new spaper 
friends at one of his country houses, for- 
getful that he was a viscount and multi- 
millionaire. On such occasions a man 
from Mars, unacquainted with the com- 
pany, would certainly have picked him out 
as a leader, for his personality, from first 
to last, was always original, vigorous and 
striking. 





HE MADE ENGLAND 





READ NEWSPAPERS 








HE power of the idea as the driving 

force of modern British and Amer- 
can newspapers never had a better ex- 
ponent than Viscount Northcliffe, who 
died at his London home Monday. 

Northcliffe’s success as a newspaper 
owner and editor, from the day, as the 
22-year-old Alfred Harmsworth, he 
startled Great Britain and won a place 
on Fleet street for his weekly paper, 
Answers, by an audacious and broadcast 
prize offer, until, in the heart of the 
Great War, as Baron Northcliffe, he 
toppled Lord Kitchener from his pin- 
nacle and forced a proper artillery sup- 
ply for the British army, was built upon 
simple ideas, plus the will power and the 
executive ability to see them through 

Things were dull, indeed, in the world 
when the Daily Mail had no crusade in 
full swing, usually a crusade which the 
bobby at Trafalgar Square could dis- 
cuss and understand as well as an Ox- 
ford don or the Prime Minister. Nor 
were the campaigns and crusades of the 
Mail and the Evening News evanescent 
affairs, nine-day wonders—sometimes, as 
when Northcliffe, ordered to eat whole 
wheat break and liking it, turned the 
whole forces of the Daily Mail and oth- 
ers of his press to the task of putting 
whole wheat bread.on every breakfast 
table in the Kingdom, they lasted for 
months. 

Ideas, fundamental principles of human 
and national conduct, were the hinges on 
which all of Northcliffe’s vital decisions 
turned, and he spared neither himself 
nor any of his resources in efforts to 
make his views effective. Even his late 
adversaries*of British politics and jour- 








nalism, now wholehearied in his praise, 
where once they needed no great pretext 
to damn him, admit that every move he 
had made in the turbulent years since 
1914 had been with the welfare of Great 
Britain as its objective. Until the armi- 
stice Northcliffe, through all his papers, 
kept the thoughts of the United King- 
dom on winning the war and when the 
war was won he turned his powers 
toward gaining the kind of peace he 
thought England should have. 

He found many in high places whose 
views differed and he set out to demon- 
strate the truth of his ideas—by getting 
the facts. His journey round the world 
last year was primarily at his physician’s 
order, but he made it a news-gathering 
tour, sounding public opinion in every 
great nation in the East and West and 
informing his millions of readers in the 
British Isles and on the Continent of 
what he saw and heard It was on a 
further tour of inspection through Ger- 
many that he was fatally stricken and 
brought home—of sound mind, but brok- 
en in health, British dispatches state— 
to die while his newspapers and maga- 
zines had yet to reach the zenith of their 
possibilities. 

Doctors who attended Northcliffe dur- 
ing the past few weeks declare that his 
death was caused by an infection of the 
heart. A germ streptococcus, said to be 
normally present in the system, worked 
its way into his blood stream, the doc- 
tors say, and caused secretion of pus in 
the heart and eventually stopped its func- 
tion. It is said that his system, weak- 
ened by overwork, was unable to resist 
the advance of the streptococcic infection, 





The eyes of the world were on him just a year ago when he visited the White House 
with H. Wickham Steed, editor of the London Times, at the time the great British jour- 
nalist had been refused the hospitality of his nation’s Embassy. 
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with which medical science was unable 
to cope. 

In his case, too, overwork may have 
been something more than a doctors 
fiction to cloak ignorance of what killed 
the patient, for the past 35 years of 
Northcliffe’s life were such as are given 
to few men, even journalists. 

News and ideas lured him from the 
Middle Temple, where his father had 
distinguished himself as a barrister, 
while he was still in his teens, and the 
faith in his star that marked his future 
ventures was reflected in his “publisher's 
announcement” in the high school news- 
paper that he started when he was 16. 
“I have it on the best authority, he 
stated, “that this publication will be a 
complete success.” Upon the same high 
authority, his second issue congratulated 
him upon the prophetic ability displayed 
in his salutatory. 

High school days passed, but the urge 
toward journalism lingered and grew. 
Finally he persuaded his parents that the 
Inky Way was his path to success and 
his father succeeded in placing him as a 
contributor to the Young Folks Budget, 
a paper edited by James Henderson, a 
Scotchman. He quickly demonstrated 
ability to write and attracted the atten- 
tion of Sir William Ingram, who owned 
the Illustrated London News and Youth, 
a juvenile publication, to which he at- 
tached young Alfred Charles William 
Harmsworth as assistant editor, paying 
him $25 a week. A few months later, 
the assistant editor decided that he had 
worked long enough at that desk and he 
spent the rest of the year traveling in 
Europe as a secretary. 

That phase ended he embarked on 
another journalistic venture in partner- 
ship with an Irish journalist named 
Carr as publisher of Outing, the Private 
Schoolmaster and a cycling magazine 
and at the same time edged closer to 
his future path by contributing as a free 
lance to Tit-Bits, a weekly started short- 
ly before by George Newnes, composed 
of odd and humorous clipnings from 
newspapers of England, America and 
other lands. 

Harmsworth liked the idea of Tit-Bits 
and saw it as the pioneer in a promis- 
ing field—ideas. He was living with 
Max Pemberton at the time, both of 
them eking out a precarious living from 
their free-lance writing and both of 
them getting tired of the privations it 
involved. Harmsworth had married— 
the story goes that he met the future 

Lady Northcliffe in characteristic fashion 
" when she was attending a seminary ad- 
joining the Harmsworth home near 
London. The Harmsworth boys liked 
to toss a ball in the grounds around 
their house and now and then knocked 
it over the wall into the seminary gar- 
den, which was forbidden ground to 
the male sex. Rules did not keep the 
boys from scaling the wall and retrieving 
their ball until the young ladies were 
instructed to confiscate it whenever it 
sailed out of bounds. Shortly there- 
after Harold Harmsworth followed the 
ball over the fence and was followed 
by Alfred when sounds indicated that 
Harold was meeting little success. Al- 
fred’s tactics were different—in what way 
the narrator does not state—but he got 
the ball and, legend says, the lady a 
few years later. 

At any rate, shortly after his mar- 
riage, he decided to enter the publishing 
field and, in collaboration with Pember- 
ton, he founded Answers to Correspond- 
ents on June 2, 1888, a month before 
his 23d birthday. Its circulation of 
13,000 copies of the first issue had 
grown to 48,000 by the end of the year, 
but expenses on this circulation left little 
net income. Despite the hardest kind of 
work by himself, Mrs. Harmsworth and 
Pemberton, Answers—as the paper was 
now known—seemed likely to go on the 
rocks. Advertising had consumed most 
of the $25,000 which a friend of the 
family a Capt. Beaumont, had advanced 
to stave off disaster, but it had not 
brought results enough to pay for itself. 

Then came the first of the dynamic 
ideas that were to keep Britain on the 
alert for the next 35 years. From 
Penzanze to Tynemouth England was 
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placarded with posters blazing forth the 
offer of “A Pound a Week for Life.” 
P. T. Barnum and the “Greatest on 
Earth” were expected to invade Eng- 
land about that time and people thought 
of the American showman until .they 
read the rest of the poster. Then they 
thought of Harmsworth and they were 
never allowed to forget the name. 

To the man, woman or child in the 
British Isles who guessed nearest to 
the balance in the Bank of England on 
a certain day, would be given the prize 
of a pound a week for life, the poster 
stated, by Answers, “an interesting, ex- 
traordinary and amusing paper.” 

The only condition was that the guess 
be written on a coupon clipped from 
a copy of Answers and that the names 
and addresses of four other persons also 
appear on the coupon. 

Then the tide turned. Coupons to the 
number of 718,000 were received, which 
meant that the hitherto struggling paper 
had been brought to the attention of 
over 3,500,000 people. Circulation 
jumped to and stayed above 200,000 
copies a week and from usual red ink 
balances, Answers turned to making 
profits. Those of the first year were 
over $50,000 and six years later they 
were almost half a million dollars an- 
nually. 

Harmsworth’s father had died mean- 
while and the family was in compara- 
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tively straitened circumstances until Al- 
fred’s coup. A short time after it, he 
was joined by his brothers Harold, 
Cecil and Leicester, Harold developing 
into his chief lieutenant in charge of 
business affairs. The firm moved to 
larger quarters and Harmsworth made a 
new drive for the circulation among 
the masses that the majority. of the 
stodgy, dull newspapers of the late Vic- 
torian era were neglecting. His next 
papers were Chips and Comic Cuts, 
somewhat along the lines of present-day 
American comic sections, but printed in 
black and white. Both made an instant 
success and are still among the leaders 
of the Northcliffe list. They were fol- 
lowed by others of similar intent, comic 
papers, puzzle papers, sheets for chil- 
dren, for young men and women, com- 
petitors of the “fenny dreadful”—which 
was held in the same esteem in British 
households of the 90’s as Deadwood Dick 
enjoyed in America. There was an idea 
in this “string” too, for they were pro- 
duced at small increase in overhead ex- 
pense compared to the increased income 
they created and they enhanced the net 
profit of Answers. 

In their wake came six religious 
papers which were pushed up the lad- 
der by offers of prizes and startlingly 
original campaigns. Harmsworth started 
an organization called the Bible Band 
of Britain, every member of which wore 





The complete list follows: 


The London Times, with its illustrated 
weekly edition, and its Literary and 
Educational, Imperial and Foreign 
Trade, and Engineering Supplements. 


_The Mail Weekly Reprint, for the 
circulation abroad of Times editorials, 
special articles, etc. 

Notes and Queries, 

The Times Law Report. 

The Times Reports of Commercial 
Cases. 


The Times Index. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE’S NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS 


(THE publications of Viscount Northcliffe are issued by the Times Publish- 
ing Company, the Associated Newspapers, and the Amalgamated Press. 


BY THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Prospectuses of Public Companies. 
The Times Survey Atlas of the World. 
The Times History of the War. 

The Times Hand List of Newspapers. 
The Times Book of Canada. 

Times Diary and Index of the 


Also _nnmerous reprints in pamphlet 
form of articles and correspondence from 
The Times on special subjects. 

In addition “Geographia Limited” pro- 
duces for The Times, The Times Contour 
Road Map of England and Wales. 





The Daily Mail. 


Centinental Daly Mail 
The Overseas Mail. 


The Daily Mail Year 


Preserving Book. 


BY THE ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, Limited 


Daily Maii Reprint for the Blind, 
Also a number of irregularly issued books such as the Daily Mail Cookery 
Book, the Poultry Book, the Income Tax Guide and the Fruit and Vegetable 


(Paris). 


The Evening News. 
Book. 


The Weekly Dispatch. 





BY THE AMALGAMA 


Boy’s Friend. 
Woman’s World. 
Magnet. 

The Rainbow. 
Picture Show. 
Lots o’ Fun, 
Comic Life. 

The Champion. 
Girls’ Friend. 
Butterfly. 

Handy Stories. 
Answers Library. 
Pictorial Magazine. 
Little Sparks. 
Woman’s Weekly. 
Wonderland, 
Film Fun. 
Chicks’ Own. 
Girls’ Cinema. 


Gem. 

Sunday Circle. 
Nelson Lee Li 
Family Journa 
Forget-Me-Not. 
Playtime. 


Boys’ Cinema. 
Kinema Comic 
Football Favor 
Boys’ Realm. 
Girls’ Favorite 
Bubbles. 
Union Jack. 


Puck. 


Bow Bells. 
Young Britain 
School Friend. 


Christmas annuals: 


Playbox. Holiday, Tiger Times, Wor 


mostly in fortnightly parts, have been: 


Sixty Years a Queen. 

Nelson and His Times. 

With the Flag to Pretoria. 

Fortunes Made in Business. 

Japan’s Fight for Freedom. 
armsworth’s Encyclopedia. 

Harmsworth’s Self-Educator. 

Harmsworth’s History of the World. 

Harmsworth’s Atlas. 


Lord Northcliffe published under hi 


“At the War.” Hodder & Stoughton, in a 





Own, 


Answers. School Girls’ 

Comic Cuts. Sunday Stories. 

Home Chat. The Popular. 

Home Companion. The Jester. 

Horner’s Stories Sport and Adv 
<r . Chips. 


Woman’s Pictorial. 


. Companion Library. 


Sunday Companion. 


Merry and Bright. 


Besides these 76 periodicals the Amalgamated Press also publishes six 


The more important of other works published by the Amalgamated Press, 


“Newspapers and Their Millionaires,” Associated Newspapers. 


TED PRESS, Limited 


Home Mirror. 

Sports Fun. 

Chuckles. 

Tiger Times, 

Child’s Newspaper. 

All Sports Weekly. 
Football Special. 
Popular Wireless. 
brary. Yellow Magazine. 

1. Premier Magazine. 
My Magazine. 

London Magazine. 
Boys’ Friend Library. 
Girls’ Friend Library. 
s Sexton Blake Library. 
ite. Woman’s World Library. 
Violet Novels Library. 


enture. 


Football and Sports Library. 
Peoples of All Nations. 
Violet Magazine. 
Home Fashions. 
Children’s Dress. 
Fashions for All, 
‘ Popular Fashions. 
Best Way Series. 


iderland, Puck, Schoolgirls’ Own. 


Children’s Encyclopedia. 

World’s Great Books. 
Harmsworth’s Natural History. 
Harmsworth’s Popular Science. 
Every Woman’s Encyclopedia. 
Family Encyclopedia of Medicine. 
The Great War. 

Universal Encyclopedia. 
Harmsworth’s New Atlas. 


Ss own name: 
id of the British Red Cress. 








a celluloid badge with the initials 
“B. B. B.” and was pledged to fight 
pernicious literature, spread Bible truths 
and, purely incidentally, make known the 
merits of. the Sunday Companion, the 
leading religious paper of the Harms- 
worth galaxy. Another scheme by which 
the religious publications were boomed 
deserves mention. Harmsworth imported 
several tanks of water from the River 
Jordan and distributed it in small flasks 
as premiums, with the exhortation: 
“Christen Your Babies With Jordan 
Water.” He also capitalized religious 
fervor by distributing “Earth from 
Bethlehem” and other premiums likely 
to appeal to the devout 

Ten years after their start as periodical 
publishers the Harmsworth group had 
outstripped all competition, although 
Arthur Pearson and George Newnes 
were not negligible factors in many of 
the fields the Harmsworths covered. In 
1897 the brothers incorporated, with a 
capitalization of $6,500,000, under the 
name of Harmsworth Brothers, Ltd. 
which was later changed to its present 
form of Amalgamated Press, Ltd, as 
the magazine and periodical organiza- 
tion. 

His name was known at every fire- 
side in the United Kingdom and one 
or another of his magazines was sooner 
or later sure to catch the eye of every- 
one who could read, but Northcliffe’s 
early ambition to own a newspaper was 
still ungratified in 1894—his 30th year. 
It is related of him that as a stripling he 
predicted that he would one day sit in 
Parliament, preferably as a peer, and 
that he would probably buy the London 
Times before he died. His invasion of 
the daily mewspaper field was not 
through the Times channel, however. 

Harmsworth bought the dying Lon- 
don Evening News, added to it strong 
sport features, short stories and women’s 
columns and within a year paid back 
the original investment of $125,000 and 
earned six per cent on the stock. 

Harmsworth had hardly begun, how- 
ever. Success with the Evening News 
along his original lines convinced him 
that a similar opening existed in the 
morning field. His plans quickly ma- 
tured for a paper the like of which had 
never been seen in the British Isles. 
In the first place, it was to sell for a 
half-penny, like the World and _ the 
Journal which were then ‘fighting for 
New York circulation supremacy. 

Then, it differed from its contem- 
poraries in that it was, and is, a small 
newspaper—eight pages at the start, with 
the art of news condensation brought to 
its highest point, many features and spe- 
cial articles. For three months a paper 
was issued daily, but the public never 
saw a copy. The staff went through all 
the motions of putting out their paper 
and when it came from the presses they 
gave it rigorous criticism. The result 
was a finished product when the first 
public number appeared and was sold 
to the extent of 397,000 copies. It was 
the Daily Mail. For the first month its 
circulation averaged 171,000, growing to 
an average of 300,000 by the end of 
the year. The Boer War shot its dis- 
tribution over the million line and Queen 
Victoria’s death was chronicled in 
1,494,000 copies. “Daily Mail—Million 
Sale”’—long a catchword of the paper’s 
promotion, has ceased to be descriptive, 
with the circulation approaching the 
two-million mark, according to recent 
announcements. 

But if the Boer War gave the Daily 
Mail its first great fillip, there was a 
reason—the paper printed the news, with- 
out regard to cost, and it endeared it- 
self to the fighters and their families by 
its relief funds and the inspirational 
character of its war-time features. The 
poem by Rudyard Kipling, “The Absent 
Minded Beggar,” was bought by the 
Mail, printed in pamphlet form and sold 
so widely that it brought $500,000 to 
purchase comforts and ambulances for 
the troops in Africa. 

Exclusive war news -.was barred from 
the Mail’s columns neither by lack of 
funds nor inability to get it. Harms- 
worth himself was a reporter at all 
times, one of his great beats being an 
interview with the unapproachable 
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Cecil Rhodes on the future of South 
Africa after the war which was pub- 
lished all over the world. Shortly there- 
after, Harmsworth heard that the fall 
of the Conservative Cabinet was im- 
minent and got from the lips of Premier 
Arthur James Balfour the story of his 
resignation and the coming ‘general 
election. 

Even in the last great war Northcliffe 
was one of the star reporters of the 
Daily Mail. He wrote extensively on 
the war after his trips to the front and 
some of his sketches were later pub- 
lished in a book entitled “At the War.” 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Daily Mail, London newspapers had paid 
little or no attention to American news. 
One of Harmsworth’s earliest moves was 
the establishment of an American bureau 
and his Daily Mail reported at great 
length the stirring American Presidential 
campaign of 1896. Staff correspondents 
were sent to report the Spanish- 
American War and other important 
American events and within a short time 
the other London dailies found it advis- 
able to see America through their own 
eyes. 

With his news-gathering tentacles 
spread across oceans, Harmsworth 
sprang another idea which shocked his 
rivals and prospered his own affairs 
greatly—he determined that everybody in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
should have an opportunity to read the 
Daily Mail the day it was printed. He 
established a mechanical and editorial 
office at Manchester, 200 miles North of 
London and relayed his news and fea- 
tures, over leased wires so that an edi- 
tion of the Daily Mail could be printed 
there for distribution by special trains 
over Scotland and Northern England. 
He also started a Paris edition of the 
Daily Mail and an edition in Braille for 
the blind. During the great war, he 
published several editions for the armies 
in France. 

One of his newspaper ideas, however, 
came a cropper and cost him $500,000 
before he saw his fundamental error. 
That was the establishment of the Daily 
Mirror as a newspaper for women, writ- 
ten entirely by women. The bait didn’t 
attract, Harmsworth decided in 1903 
that women preferred to read what was 
written for men as well as themselves, 
and in that year he turned the Mirror 
into a daily picture newspaper, with all 
the dash and enterprise of his other or- 
ganizations. Its financial success was 
almost immediate. Photographers were 
dispatched all over the world to get pic- 
tures of big news events, which were 
resold and syndicated after the Mirror 
had printed them. 

Harold Harmsworth later became 
owner of the Daily Mirror and the Sun- 
day Pictorial, after he had sold out his 
interests in the Daily Mail. 

As was to be expected, Northcliffe’s 
almost unbroken chain of successes in- 
vited competition, the most strenuous of 
which was furnished by the Daily Ex- 
press, controlled by Sir Arthur Pearson, 
who, like Northcliffe, had his early train- 
ing on George Newnes’ publications. The 
Daily Mail and the Daily Express were 
fierce competitors, their final clash com- 
ing when both attempted to buy the 
controlling interest in the London Times. 
30th Harmsworth (who had become a 
baronet in 1904 and Baron Northcliffe 
of the Isle' of Thanet in 1905) and 
Pearson had been buying up stock, scat- 
tered among 68 holders, Northcliffe be- 
ing aided secretly by Moberly Bell, gen- 


eral manager of the Times. On June 
27, 1908, when Pearson thought that 
control of the Thunderer was in his 


hands, Northcliffe astonished England 
by announcing that he had purchased 51 
per cent of the stock and was owner of 
the Times. 

But he was never at home as its 
proprietor. He did not change its make- 
up nor its treatment of news—that would 
be sacrilege, he is quoted as saying—but 
he cut the price from three pence to a 
penny until war forced him to return 
to the old price. He used the Times 
successfully, but the Daily Mail was 
his “pet.” Rumors during the past year 
had it that his control of the Times was 
threatened, but with his usual energy 
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he dispelled them by purchase of the 
stock of the Walter family, paying 
$1,000,000 for it. 

Before his appointment as Ambassador 
to Great Britain, Col. George Harvey 
revealed, in an article written for the 
New York Sun, that Northcliffe as early 
as 1904 had his eye upon the London 
Times. 

“Now, what if Northcliffe had not 
bought the Times?” asked Mr. Harvey. 
“Would France have been reduced to 
a mere satrapy. Would our own coun- 
try today be struggling with the invader 
instead of with problems of reconstruc- 
tion? Who can tell? Personally, I 


have never believed for a moment that 
God would permit the German heel to 
stamp upon the neck of the world. But 
strongly 


I am _ no less convinced by 


for 
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the military experts for the London 
Times were pursuing their investigations. 
They found that the facts in the dis- 
patch were correct, that the British had 
ample supplies of shrapnel, largely in- 
effectual for their uses, but compara- 
tively few high explosive shells for blow- 
ing up trenches and battering at the 
enemy's works. 

Northcliffe planned to tell the truth to 
the British public, mindful of the conse- 
quences to follow. One report was that 
the editorial council of the Daily Mail 
advised some delay in publication when 
Northcliffe handed to Thomas Marlowe, 
the editor of that paper, a four-page 
editorial headed, “The Tragedy of the 


Shells—Kitchener’s Grave Error!” They 
knew that publication meant risk of 
prosecution for telling what they be- 


The artist here caught the daring tilt of the chin that stood him in good stead in many 
a battle that would have broken the spirit of a weaker man. 


study and observation at close range, at 
perhaps the most critical moment, that 
Northcliffe and the Times saved Eng- 
land. Neither, in my judgment, could 
have done it alone. The complement of 
the two powers of tradition and per- 
sonality was essential. In all Britain 
only Northcliffe was prepared.” : 

In 1909 Northcliffe in an interview 
warned that Germany planned a quick 
stroke in a new war, and through the 
years that followed he reiterated his 
prophecy, urging Britain to prepare 

His first great war coup came in the 
Spring of 1915, when he started the 
campaign that ended in the formation 
of the Ministry of Munitions. In April 
the Northcliffe newspapers had received 
a dispatch from the front in_ which it 
was pointed out that the British Army 
was menaced and its efficiency impaired 
by a shortage of high explosive shells. 
In some way the dispatch passed the 
censors at the front. 

Northcliffe hurried to the British 
Army Headquarters and other camps to 
investigate for himself, and, meantime, 


lieved to be the truth and for doing 
what Northcliffe believed was the duty 
of a British citizen. 

But the editorial was printed May 21, 
1915, and Englishmen paled as they read 
it. Kitchener, whose high place in 
British esteem was due in part to_the 
praise of the Northcliffe press, received 
the heaviest blow, but the Government 
also was hard hit. Meetings were held 
throughout England to denounce North- 
cliffe, and thousands of persons pledged 
themselves never again to read a North- 
cliffe publication. Threats were made 
against Northcliffe’s life. Crowds howled 
at the door of Carmelite House, and 
members of the London Stock Exchange 
burned copies of the “scurrilous sheet.” 


The Government took no _ action 
against Northcliffe, or his editorial 
board Instead, Kitchener started hur- 


rying high explosive shells to the front, 
and Northcliffe began to demand the 
Ministry of Munitions, which was finally 
established, with Lloyd George moving 
over to the new post from the 
Exchequer. He made a census of all 
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plants in England that could be turned 
to the making of munitions, speeded 
their operation and rushed the construc- 
tion of new munitions plants. 


A few months later the Northcliffe 
newspapers started their campaign 
against the Asquith Ministry. Sir Ed- 


ward Carson, Bonar Law, Lloyd George 
and others, dissatisfied with the prose- 
cution of the war, had made several 
proposals to Asquith for more vigorous 
procedure, and the Premier agreed with 
them, that a small, compact inner War 
Cabinet was desirable. But no step was 
taken in that direction. Finally, De- 
cember 4, 1916, the London Times opened 
its broadsides, joining the editorial at- 


tacks previously started in the Daily 
Mail. 
Asquith thought that Lloyd George 


had divulged to the Northcliffe press 
some of the conversations he had had 
with the Premier and Bonar Law, and 
there were reports that resignations were 
in order. In reply to a letter from 
Asquith, Lloyd George, then Secretary 
of State for War, accused the Premier 
of breaking his word twice and threat- 
ened to publish the correspondence be- 
tween them. On December 5, Premier 
Asquith resigned, and Lloyd George 
stepped in, with one section of Britain 
blaming Northcliffe for the change and 
another praising him, according to their 
respective views. 

In May, 1917, the British Government 
appointed Lord Northcliffe to head a 
special war mission, to reorganize the 
work of buying supplies in this country, 
and the publisher became the head of an 
organization of about 10,000 persons 
charged with the responsibility of spend- 
ing on an average of between $60,000,000 
and $80,000,000 a week. In about six 
months purchases made in this country 
under his direction were said to have 
amounted to more than $1,000,000,000. 

During his six months in America he 
traveled extensively and made many 
speeches on the war. When he returned 
to England late in 1917 he received the 
special thanks of the British War Council, 
was called into audience by the King and 
later created Viscount Northcliffe of St. 
Peter in the County of Kent. 

When Northcliffe returned to England 
he and his newspapers started their 
criticism of the Lloyd George Ministry. 
In fact, first signs of an attack on the 
Ministry were noted about two months 
previously, when Lloyd George appoint- 
ed Winston Churchill to the post of Min- 
ister of Munitions. Churchill had been 
criticised in the Northcliffe newspapers, 
and they questioned the wisdom of ap- 
pointing him to this post. 

Despite these criticisms, Lloyd George 
repeatedly invited Northcliffe to head the 
Air Ministry. He declined the post, but 
was taken later by his brother, Lord 
Rothermere. In his letter of declination 
Northcliffe severely criticised some of 
Lloyd George’s policies and warned the 
Premier that the United States would 
not permit the management of the war 
to remain in incompetent hands in 
Europe. 

As he had called for a small War Cabi- 
net in England, Northcliffe also in this 
period called for a Supreme War Council 
of the Allies in Paris, and he gave credit 
for the idea to William G. McAdoo, the 
American Secretary of the Treasury. 
This suggestion was adopted, Lloyd 
George experiencing temporary unpopu- 
larity on his return from the Paris con- 
ference at which the council was or- 
ganized, because in a speech in Paris he 
had implied criticism of some of the 
British Generals. 

Northcliffe was discussed as a possi- 
bility for the Premiership in the event 
of a change of government, but Lloyd 
George quickly regained his power. Then 
there was a hint that Northcliffe might 
be Secretary of State for War, so that 
the direction of the British military ef- 
forts might be more to his liking; but 
the appointment was not made. 

The feud between Lloyd George and 
Northcliffe came to a crisis when North- 
cliffe failed to realize his ambition to 
attend the Peace Conference in Paris as 
a British delegate. The publisher re- 
mained as head of the home office of the 
3ritish Mission and took on the duties 
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Today the world mourns with Lady North- 
cliffe, wife and helpmate, who worked by his 
side in the days when he was building fortune 
and power. 


of Director of Propaganda in Enemy 
Countries. He resigned both posts later 
in the Spring in protest against the in- 
clusion in the War Cabinet of J. Austen 
Chamberlain. 

More bitterness between Lloyd George 
and Northcliffe was caused by the oppo- 
sition of the Northcliffe papers to the 
proposal that the Premier should attend 
the Washington Conference on the Limi- 
tation for Armament. Northcliffe also 
contended that Lord Curzon should be 
kept at home. The reply of the Govern- 
ment was to shut off his newspapers 
from the official news sources at the For- 
eign Office and 10 Downing street, and 
Northchffe’s reply was that his reporters 
got the foreign news first, anyway, and 
need not rely upon the official sources. 

Lord Northcliffe believed in paying 
high wages, and in some of his editorial 
rooms he had started a five-day. week. 
One of the remarks attributed to North- 
cliffe was that he wanted no man in his 
editorial rooms who lacked ambition and 
was so satished with his place that he did 
not wish to forge ahead. 

The Napoleonic legend about North- 
cliffe was fostered by himself. His of- 
fice, a picure of which appears on this 


page, had as a _ prominent decora- 
tion a statue of the Corsican soldier, and 
it is related that Northcliffe was a 


sedulous collector of Napoleana. His 
title was created by himself, it is told, 
so that he oe sign his name with the 
sprawling “N” that was characteristic of 
Sonaparte. 

Whether this last is true or not, his 
Napoleonic aspirations seem to be about 
the only aspect of his career for which 
he took a criterion. And whatever un- 
friendly historians say of Bonaparte, they 
have never seen him as a man of smail 
mind or picayune ambitions. He was the 
master of originality in the science of 
war; Northcliffe, to whom he was a 
hero, was likewise a master of making 
war, and though his army corps were 
massed behind news and editorial type- 
writers, his swords were pointed phrases 
al id his high explosives were double- 
leaded multiple column editorials, he made 
the most of them. 

He passes, leaving behind the most 
powerful group of publications that the 
modern world has known. His daily 
newspapers in the Island Kingdom reach 
and influence a larger group of. readers 
than has ever been gathered by any other 
daily newspaper publisher. His invest- 
me se in newspaper prope rties and other 
publications reached the stupe ndous total 
of $32,000,000 and its value was steadily 
increasing. He builded well for the fu- 
ture by surrounding himself with direc- 
tors to whom almost absolute authority 
had been delegated in recent years and 
his illness did not check for an instant 
the progress of his ventures. A fitting 
epitaph, which suffers only through lack 
of originality, might well be written on 


the walls of Carmelite House—_ 
“Si Monumentum Requiris, Circum- 
spice.” 


AS A FORMER SECRETARY 
SAW HIM 











THE passing of the greatest English 

journalist brings regret in every 
part of the newspaper world. It can- 
not be denied that he wrote the history 
of journalism of the last twenty years 
in his own country. He was ever in the 
forefront, ever the initiator. Others 
railed awhile at the new journalism, 
only to follow and copy him. 

Northcliffe was in every sense of the 
word a journalist. He saw a story in 
everything. His conversation, always 
delightful, left a curious impression, and 
one would discover afterwards that fer 
the most part it was a series of inter- 
esting paragraphs. He never discussed 
long on one subject. On a moter ride 
from one of his country houses to 
London he would point out a hundred 
interesting things, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in a short walk lasting 
a few minutes he could point out a 
score of good subjects for interesting 
stories. He saw everything with new 
eyes. He would go into an office iehere 
others ‘had sat daily for years, and 
would point out just what was lacking 
or was wrong. 

his news sense was as communica- 
tive as it was enthusiastic. He would 
call into his presence one of his writers 
to talk over a new series of articles. 
It was astonishing how many different 
aspects he would find, and how a sub- 
ject written on dozens of times before 
presented some fresh face to him which 
had escaped all others, 

It would be idle to ignore the many 
bitter complaints against the “Chief,” 
such as that he got the best out of a 
man and then cast him aside. But it 
would be equally unfair not to examine 
such cases a little more closely. A man 
would work with enthusiasm, with that 
rare enthusiasm Northcliffe could inspire 
without effort, and write his best. One 
brilliant article would follow another, 
and thanks to the circulation of North- 
cliffe’s papers the writer would grow 
famous throughout Fngland. 

But fashion is fickle, as fickle in the 
newspaper field as in everything else. 
The public tire of a writer, however 
brilliant he may be, and unless he ¢an 
adapt himself to change, he ceases to 
please. Northcliffe was too good a 
reader of public opinion not to know 
just when this time had come. The in- 
evitable happened and the connection 
was severed. Often the brilliant writer 
whose popularity was on the wane would 
go off in a huff, possessing a fine idea 
of himself, and not ready to accept some 
other position that Northcliffe would 
have to offer. When, however, the dis- 
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appointed one began to make the round 
of other newspaper offices, their editors 
were in no hurry to give a position of 
equal importance and so highly paid 
to a man who had already ceased to 
please his public. Then came the re- 
criminations. There is yet another 
aspect of such cases. Northcliffe had a 
magnetic personality. It was strange. 
You felt you would do anything for 
him, and many men actually wrote them- 
selves out under the influence of such 
enthusiasm. 

If Viscount Northcliffe expected his 
man to work hard, he was a harder 
worker himself than them all. Early to 
bed was his motto. At the time the 
writer first became acquainted with him, 
he began his daily work by dictating re- 
ports of the three daily papers he then 
controlled, criticizing them page by page, 
comparing them story by story with 
their rivals. By the time his secretary 
arrived at his country house, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, Northcliffe had 
mastered the contents of all the im- 
portant London papers. 

In his own journals his eagle eye had 
missed nothing, and the printer would 
come in for blame for a turned rule 
among the “smalls.” His dictation was 
rapid and precise. Never at a loss for 
a word or an apt illustration, and he 
would occasionally put into the reports 
those words of humor that would draw 
a laugh from the victim of some blame. 





Where praise was due he would give it, 
and would break off his criticisms of 
the papers to dictate a letter to the 
writer, however humble, of some piece 
of news or article which had pleased, 
No one the writer ever knew could read 
more rapidly. To the casual observer 
Northcliffe when appearing to be glanc- 
ing dowm a column would in reality be 
reading it, and his comment on it would 
show that not a point had escaped him. 
After dictating these criticisms, he 
would attend to his correspondence in 
his automobile on the way to town. 
Letter after letter would pass quickly 
through his hands, and his answers 
would be as rapid and to the point as 
though he were speaking to the writers, 


His memory was remarkable, and he 
could “place’ every man he knew as 
soon as he saw him. While not  pos- 


sessing a head for figures, “I keep Scots- 
men to do that,” he used to say, he had 
a wonderful grasp of things as a whole, 
and would put his finger on the weak 
spot of any report. It was uncanny and 
I have more than once heard level 
headed members of the staff declare that 
the “Chief” read their thoughts. 

Northcliffe, say what his detractors 
will, certainly raised the status of the 
newspaper writer throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire, and the few voices of com- 
plaint among the profession are more 
than drowned by the thousands he 
benefited —G. L. 
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GENUINE GRIEF IN ABBEY AND WITHOUT AT 
LAST HONORS TO NORTHCLIFFE 


By MARLEN E. PEW 


(Special Cable to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


editor of the 
services for 
follow, 


I FEEL that I owe a duty to the newspaper craft of America to share the inspiration I caught 
today at the solemn ceremony im the ancient Abbey, when loving hands drew the curtains 
over the mortal life of one of the few memorable public figures. 
overflowing with tributes of the world’s best minds and truest hearts, but nothing I have read or 
heard said in Fleet Street so touched my imagination as a fitting expression of appreciation, as 
the spectacle to be witnessed in the streets surrounding the Abbey at noonday—a silent solemn 
phalanx of the common people of the world’s metropolis demonstrating their poignant grief at 
the passing of the man who served England greatly by opening the pages of life to all classes 
through popularly extended and priced newspapers. 
I wondered to what extent their grief was analyzed, but 
whether it was conscious or subconscious, their realization of Northeliffe’s great benefaction, it was 


Even outside the Abbey doors were represented all who read newspapers: 
who had learned to respect the newspaper; the middle class, 
whore faith was made more secure by popular information; 
the great city, whose lives must have been brightened and their hopes 
candidly written newspapers which were as accessible to them as to the rich and powerful. 
His system had opened the minds of youth and paved the 
way for common understanding among all classes of the nation. 

For the first time in its history the ancient Abbey enshrined the remains of a newspaper 
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_THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 























Food for thought—but not much to eat. About 
6 yeors ago Jose Rafael Pocatcrra, editor of 
El] Fonografo, a daily newspaper at Caracas, 
Venezuela, wes saying just what he thought 
in favor of the allied cause. Result, 6 years 
in prison. He got out a few weeks ago and 
now he has arrived in New York. Freedom 
of the press is a great thing when you come 
to think about it. 





Out at the Inwood Country Club newspaper 
golfers of New York will play for the city 
press championship Monday and among them 
will be Richard Walsh, of the Wall Street 
Journal, believe us. 








Don’t be fooled, rough reader, they are not 


all clowns. The sscond gentleman from the 
right (your right, not the picture’s) is George 
A. Hough, manzging editor of the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Standard. He spent his vaca- 
tion touring Ohio with the Sparks Circus. 
From the appearance of his clothes we would 
say it was a real vacation. 


ay 


With his feet planted firmly but uncertainly 
on the burning deck of the Adriatic, ex-Gov- 
ernor Martin H. Glynn (below) of New York, 
owner of the Albany Times-Union, remem- 
bered he was a newspaper man and for a 
couple of days, while hundreds of miles at 
sea, proved to be a dern good reporter. 








Speaking of beauty and the beast, if you were, 
May Christie, who is rather well known as 
an author of newspaper serials, arrived in this 
country this week with the manuscript of the 
memoirs of a former best known resident of 
Germany. 











Uh 





There is a mystery in the picture at our right. 
What has the gentleman at the left hidden 
under his coat? Mail all guesses to Spencer 
Penrose, part owner of the Colorado Springs 
Telegraph. In the front rank we have Louis 
Wiley of the New York Times—certainly we 

ow you knew it. The other gentleman is 
Henry M. Blackmer, of Denver. All agres 
that Estes Park is some place for a vacation. 

















Photo by Wide World 
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COAXING A NATION TO SHAVE ITSELF 
BY NEWSPAPER APPEAL 





Advertising Campaign Brought Demand for Millions of ‘“Gil- 
lettes”’ in Business Off-Year and Overcame Seventeen 


Years’ Selling Talk on Old Model 





By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 
Sold by Gillette in 1921, America’s Toughest Recent Selling Year— 


New, improved Gillettes 
Gillette Brownies 
Gillette blades 


E Gillette Safety Razor Company 

gy year, in what is now recog- 
nized by almost all manufacturers to have 
been the most gruelling selling period in 
recent times, faced an intricate maze of 
problems, due to the forthcoming expira- 
tion of its patents on the Gillette razor, 
which it has advertised for 17 years. 

It had been decided to put a brand new 
razor on the market, which was already 
declared to be overloaded. This meant 
not only the necessity of creating a quick 
and wide demand for the new product, 
but doing it under circumstances which 
made the outcome dubious. German com- 
petition, price slashes by competitors and 
the chaos of replacing a well-known and 
universally sold product with a new one 
which would have to prove its merit were 
factors which had to be considered. 

The Gillette Company looms out large 
among the national advertisers of the 
United States. Yet it is a curious’ fact 
to those to whom “national advertising” 
and “magazines” are synonymous that 
Gillette for some years has been concen- 
trating the bulk of its advertising effort 
in dominating newspaper space and, as 
it has done so, its sales have greatly ex- 
tended. ‘ 

In placing the new, me gps. cor 
on the market last year, ‘fewspapers 
with the exception of one national maga- 
zine, were used exclusively. Whether 
or not they did the exacting job required 
of them may be judged by the facts 
which will be set down a little further 
along. 

A Gillette salesman avalked into a hard- 
ware store in Indianapolis. He found a 
rushing business taking place in German 
razor blades at 39 cents a dozen. 

Two weeks later, the salesman came 
back. No German blades were in sight. 
The store-keeper was pushing Gillette 
blades. 

“Where are all those ‘Hun’ blades you 
were selling to beat the band last time I 
was around?” the salesman asked. 

The dealer answered by pointing un- 
der the counter where he had thrown 
what remained of his stock of foreign- 
made blades. 

“They turned out to be no good,” he 
explained. “We sold a lot of them at the 
low price, but pretty near all have been 





Appreciation of a | 
good shave— { 


plus 31— | 
brings you the } 
“Brownie”— | 








Vs 4 @ genuine Gillette— 
IP Jn ) with three genu- 
Io 2 pal / ine Giilette Blades 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR Co, | 








Gillette copy runs the gauntlet in sizes. Here 
is a sample of a 2 advertisement that 
was very effective. 





returned to us. 
I fired away.” 

German competition, one of the prob- 
lems of 1922, is tending to aid manufac- 
turers in some ways instead of harming 
them, the Gillette company declares. The 
company is convinced that the maintain- 
ing of high standards of quality in man- 
ufacture and aggressive advertising will 
be extremely effective weapons in giving 
American companies the whip hand over 
foreign low-priced competition both at 
home and abroad. 

“We welcome alien competition rather 
than wish to suppress it,” said E. D. 


The rest I had on sale 
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over many years, would have the advan- 
tage over us and have a much larger 
sales volume abroad. 

“Nevertheless, in many of the foreign 
countries, we sell 95 per cent of the blades 
used, in spite of the fact that in some 
cases our foreign patents ran out ten 
years ago. An interesting side-light is 
the fact that Russia, whose natives are 
thought of as inclining to massive beards, 
has been one of the big consumers of Gil- 
lette blades.” 

Gillette had the biggest business in its 
history in 1921. It expects, however, to 
outdo even this high-water record in 
1922. A backward glance at what it ac- 
complished last year, in the face of seri- 
ous difficulties, will prove suggestive to 
other manufacturers. 

Here are some problems the company 
faced early last year: 

The much-vaunted “buyers’ strike” 
on in full blast. 

The patent rights on the widely adver- 
tised original type Gilletie were due to ex 
pire on November 15, 1921. 

The company had a new, improved 
razor it had been perfecting for years and 
which it wished to place upon the mar- 
ket. 

A world-wide established demand had 
already been created for the regular Gil- 
lette. To have a new Gillette supplant 


was 








are best 


All along the streets 
of Woonsocket 


NE thing you'll notice right away you be- 
gin to talk to the dealer who shows the 
Blue Diamond. 
You'll hear a note of assurance in all he says about 
shaving. No “ifs,” 
He has the instrument to demonstrate everything he 
says—the New Improved Gillette. 


A razor and shaving service far in advance of any- 
thing you have ever known. 


. . » 

Now—a suggestion: 

Bring your old razor with you when you visit the Bios 
Diamond Store. 


ire nee a np o> ns mua waaay 


“buts,” or signs of mental reservation. 








Walk in 








You will know a why the dealer with service ideals is giad 
of the opportunity to show the Blue his-window. 


“Where you see 
the BLUE Diamond 









Diamond in 








Probably the most effective copy used in the campaign were the four-column advertise- 


ments such as t 


Copeland, the advertising manager of the 
Gillette company, in an interview with 
Epitor & PusBtisHEr. “The Indianapolis 
example is not an exception. It is typi- 
cal of a number of instances, which have 
all worked out for us the same way. 
“At least so far as razors and razor 
blades are concerned, those Teuton-made 
are of exceedingly poor quality. If a 
man has ever ‘kicked’ about a Gillette 
blade and then tried a German blade, he 
becomes ‘sold’ on Gillette quality by the 
contrast. The chances are that he be- 
comes a permanent Gillette booster. 
“Our policy of maintaining high stand- 
ards of quality and advertising Gillette 
on a broad-gauge scale has had the same 
general effect in our European sales. It 
would be thought, naturally, that the Ger- 
mans, with their connections extending 


hat 


reproduced above. 


the regular Gillette would bring endless 
complications. 

The razor field was highly competitive 
with a large number of well advertised 
dollar razors being marketed. 

Any one of these five problems on the 
surface might have seemed reason enough 
to “indefinitely postpone” drastic action. 
Instead, the Gillette officials decided to 
launch the new, improved Gillette simul- 
taneously through the world, provide a 
special adjustment plant to take care of 
dealers’ stocks on hand and carry out an 
advertising campaign involving an ex- 
penditure of substantially two million 
dollars. 

On May 16, after the co-operation of 
the sales force had been enlisted, the 
campaign opened. On October 29, the 
company had sold its millionth new, im- 





bn 


ff 





HINTS FOR HUSBANDS WHO 
FEEL JUST A LITTLE TOUCHY 
IN THE MORNING—A 
New 
aproved 


RAZOR 


On no day was the newspaper reader per- 
mitted to forget Gillette, even if it was neces- 
sary to drop down to 1-column copy like this. 


©1922 SAFETY 


proved Gillette razor. <A photograph 
was taken of the case containing the 
razor being shipped from the factory and 
this was made a talking point of one of 
the large-size pieces of copy. A line 
drawing was made from the photograph. 

“On October 29, 1921, a shipment con- 
taining the millionth New Improved Gil- 
lette left the Gillette factory,” the copy 
said in part: “When men put them- 
selves on record a million strong in seven 
months for a shaving instrument that 
cannot be fully described in print, that 
cannot be adequately demonstrated ex- 
cept on one’s own personal face, what is 
it then that makes people so spontaneous- 
ly partisan toward the New Improved 
Gillette ? 

“Briefly this— 

“Sales figures show that 57,624 men 
bought the New Improved Gillette the 
first day, on faith in the Gillette word 
and record of achievement. 

“Within 24 hours, these men had dem- 
onstrated to themselves beyond question 
the 75 per cent improvement in shaving 
quality brought by the New Improved 
Gillette. The news spread from man to 
man. Thousands more bought—tried— 
and told about the New Improved Gil- 
lette. Five hundred thousand produced 
by August 1—and still orders so outran 
production that a night shift became nec- 
essary in the Gillette factories. 

“But magnitude does not say every- 
thing,” the copy adds. “No one can for- 
get the peculiar tribute expressed in the 
way so many loyal followers of the old- 
type Gillette affectionately laid it aside 
for the new. Because they believed Gil- 
lette when Gillette said the new, im- 
proved instrument was better.” The 
copy also stressed the use of Gillette 
blades only with Gillette razors. 

With the large holiday sales, the new 
Gillette razor, selling from $5 to $75, out- 
ran the million record of October 29 by 
a large margin. The Brownie, a dollar 
razor, was brought out for the first time 
in June. Nearly three million were sold 
in six months. 

As the selling,of a phonograph meant 
a sale of many records, the sale of « 
safety razor insures the sale of Miaies 
again and again. As contrasted with 
1912, when 3,000,000 dozen blades were 
sold by Gillette, practically 20,000,000 
dozen were marketed in 1921, which 
many manufacturers considered an “off 
year. 

“We practically abandoned a success 
in the face of a most critical business 
cycle,” Mr. Copeland said. “Our old 
type Gillette had been advertised for 17 
year. Through that time, sales increased 
every year and advertising was extended 
every year. Our advertising had not 
been limited to the United States, but 
had been used in every civilized nation. 

“The volume of letters we have re- 
ceived, especially the last few months, 
some from distant places, have brought 
home forcibly to us the sweep of a really 
large-scale advertising campaign. It is 
been interesting for us to note the large 
number of men who have written us o! 
the long period they have used Gillettes. 
One man claimed he had used a Gillette 
for 25 years—although our product has 
only been on the market seventeen! 

“In our opinion, it makes little differ- 
ence whether times are called ‘good’ or 
‘bad.’ The manufacturer who has a 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Is Crowding 1919-1920 Records in 


BIRMINGHAM 


Every coal mine in Alabama has been operating to full 
capacity since early in April; every steel mill in the Bir- 
mingham district is running 100% capacity; more than 
four times as many furnaces as a year ago are producing. 
pig iron; 1922 July bank clearings were $18,000,000.00 
greater than for July, 1921; building permits for July 
showed an increase of nearly 100% over the same month 
last year; unemployment in the industrial field is confined 
to the railroad strikers, and business, well— 


BUSINESS IS CROWDING 1919-20 RECORDS. 


and 


Che Birmingham News 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


Dominates Alabama 
In Circulation—in Prestige—in Advertising 


As Never Before 





The Average Net Paid Circulation for July, 1922, Was 
DAILY SUNDAY 


65,152 71,021 


AN INCREASE OF MORE THAN 30% OVER JULY, 1919-1920-1921 


«vv KELLY-SMITH CO. «= 


National Advertising Representatives 
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I. T. U. LOST 61 UNIONS 
AND 5,609 MEMBERS 


Strike for 44-Hour Week Has Cost 
$10,000,000, McParland Reports 
—wWages Drop 13% to 
$123,429,452 


A year of fighting to enforce the 44- 
hour week is described by President 
John McParland of the International 
Typographical Union in his report for 
the year ending May 31 in language that 
can hardly be called optimistic, despite 
his statements that the short week is 
established in 521 union jurisdictions and 
that 42,831 members benefit thereby. The 
dark side of the picture is the expense 
involved, which Mr. McParland states as 
$8,863,578.43 paid out in strike benefits 
from receipts of $9,516,348.10. 

“It will be seen that the cost of a 
strike financed as this has been makes it 
almost prohibitive,’ states Mr. McPar- 
land. “Carried for a lengthy period and 
for a cause nation-wide in character, our 
members raised for the purpose of de- 
fense a sum unheard of in trade-union 
annals, and yet, large as the sum was, 
it failed to meet the demands for finan- 
cial assistance made upon the Executive 
Council! by the various unions. Money 
is not sufficient to win a strike, regard- 
less of the amount raised for that pur- 
pose, and just so long as there exists a 
disposition to regard the strike fund as 
an out-of-work fund, it will be im- 
possible to raise enough money to satisfy 
demands.” 

In his report as of July 20, also pub- 
lished in the August Typographical 
Journal, the president sets forth ex- 
penses for the strike as $10,107,565.11, 
against receipts of $10,506,168.94. Strikes 
are proceeding in 124 cities and the 
strike roll now includes 6,897 men and 
women. 

The union pocketbook has not been 
the only sufferer according to annual 
reports of the officers. Secretary J. W. 
Hays states that I. T. U. membership 
decreased from 74,355, the 1921 average, 
to 68,746 in 1922. The loss of 5,609 be- 
ing accounted for by suspension or ex~- 
pulsion of members during the year. 
Four new unions were chartered during 
the fiscal year, but 25 were suspended 
and 40 surrendered their charters, mak- 
ing the net decrease 61. Two mailers 
unions surrendered their charters and 
five were suspended. One newswriters 
union, in London, Ont., surrendered its 
charter and one, in Seattle, was sus- 
pended. Membership lost through these 
causes was 547. 

Mr. Hays also tabulates the total earn- 
ings of members yearly since 1910, when 
they were $45,602,944 Every year since 
then until 1922 the total earnings have 
shown increases, but the 1922 earnings 
were well below those of 1921. The 
1921 total was $141,964,382, an increase of 
111 per cent over those of 1920, but the 
1922 earnings were $123,429,452, a de- 
crease of $18,534,930, or 13 per cent 
from the previous year. 

rate. earnings per member in 1910 
were $953. They rose to $1,909.03 in 
1921 and dropped back to $1,795.44 in 
1922. 

With Mr. McParland’s statement that 
40,000 of the membership of 68,700 are 
employed in job shops as a basis, it may 
be estimated that newspaper employes 
number 28,700, or approximately 42 per 
cent of the union membership. This 
would permit an estimate that news- 
papers had paid to their composing room 
forces in the year ending May 31, 1922, 
wages totalling $51,840,369, which is 
probably not far from the mark. 

Total receipts for the fiscal year are 
stated by Mr. Hays as $13,516,178.68, 
against which he sets expenditures for 
all purposes of $10,253,145.75, leaving a 
balance of. $3,263,032.93, of which $770,- 
455.91 is credited to the general fund, 
$1,334,991.58 to the mortuary fun, 
$1,141 238.99 to the old age pension fund 
and $16,346.45 to the soldier assessment 
fund. 

Other propositions presented by Presi- 
dent McParland include codification of 
the I. T. U. laws, clarifying them an] 
reducing their bulk, change in the pe ‘sion 
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system of the union, which faces the 
alternatives of lower benefits or larger 
assessments, revision of the election laws 
of and establishment of a statistical 
bureau, 





LOCAL ARBITRATION IN 
FOUR CITIES 


Publishers and Typographical Union 
Set Up Machinery for Keeping 
Peace—Several Scales 
Renewed 


Local arbitration agreements to pre- 
vent interruption of work pending ne- 
gotiation of new working contracts have 
been made between Milwaukee publishers 
and the typographical union and are be- 
ing negotiated in Newark, N. J., Stock- 
ton, Cal., and by the Montreal Star. The 
Miiwaukee contract expired August 8 
and the new arbitration agreement, in 
addition to providing machinery for 
settling disputes over the new working 
basis, calls for arbitration of differences 
during the life of the new contract and 
at its close. The Montreal working con- 
tract will expire September 14. 

Local arbitration between the typo- 
graphical union and Troy (N. Y.) 
publishers has resulted in a new contract 
and scale, continuing the old wages for 
one year from May 1, 1922. The scale 
is $37 for day work and $40 for night 
work. The publishers asked a decrease 
of $4 per week and the union wanted 
a $5 increase. The union will appeal to 
the International Board of Arbitration. 

Local arbitrators in Scranton, Pa., re- 
fused the demand of the typographical 
union for an increase of $3 a week in 
the newspaper scale and continued the 
present scale of $42 for day men and 
$45 for night shift. The contract runs 
until January 1, 1923. 

Stereotypers in Scranton, Pa., have 
negotiated a new contract, effective from 
Dec. 27, 1921, to Dec. 27, 1922, providing 
scale of $42 a week, day or night, for 
foremen, $39 a week, day or night, for 
journeymen, and $17 to $28 for appren- 
tices. Hours are 42 for night work and 
48 for day work. The old scale, which 
was increased by a bonus of $3, was $39 
for foremen and $36 for journeymen, day 
or night. 





Syracuse Union Appeals to I. T. U. 


Appeal has been taken to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union conven- 
tion by the Syracuse (N. Y.) union in 
its dispute with the local publishers. 
The matter on which agreement cannot 
be reached is the arbitrability of repro- 
duction of plate and matrix matter. 
President John McFarland of the I. T. 
U. has ruled that this phase of the dis- 
pute should be arbitrated, but the union 
has not accepted his decision and has 
been fighting it before a local board 
with the aid of James M. Lynch. former 
president of the I. T. U. Syracuse 
negotiations will rest in abeyance until 
the convention at Atlantic City decides. 


BALTIMORE 


with a population of 750,000 people, 
62 per cent of whom own their own 
homes, is a tryout market of un- 
usual merit. 





Your request for specific infor- 
mation will be given individual at- 
tention by the Service Bureau of 
The Baltimore Sun. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE gets SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
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STRIKE TIES UP PRESS OF 
ALL BRITAIN 


London Dailies Not Affected, When 
Printers Refuse Reduction by 
Award of Industrial Court 
as Arbitrator 





Newspapers and job-printing plants of 
the United Kingdom, with the exception 
of those in London and nearby areas, 
have been shut down or are working 
with undermanned printing forces for 
the past two weeks, following refusal of 
the British Typographical Association to 
accept a reduction of three shillings a 
week in wages awarded by the Industrial 
Court, to whom the dispute had been 
referred by employers and union for 
arbitration. 

Following efforts at conciliation by the 
Ministry of Labor, the proposed reduc- 
tion was referred to the Industrial Court 
on June 23. When its decision was for 
a cut in wages, the union exécutives 
stated that while they accepted the court’s 
award, they were not permitted under 
their constitution to commit. their mem- 
bership without a referendum. The 
union officials in submitting the award to 
their members advised its acceptance, as 
the economic situation in Great Britain 
was not favorable from the union view- 
point for a fight against wage reduc- 
tion. The vote of the union was heavily 
lor rejection of the award, however. 

Union printers were then instructed by 
their officers that notice from employers 
that the award was effective would be 
sufficient to terminate their contract with 





the shops and the men went out all over 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
with few exceptions. 

Liverpool newspapers. have not yet 
made the award effective. They have 
requested their employes to accept the 
reduction, subject to further arrangements 
that may be made between the Typo- 
graphical Association and the News- 
paper Society. 

Belfast newspapers suspended publica- 
tion as soon as the strike was called and 
the city has been served by English 
newspapers which were able to appear. 

Dublin publishers were not a party to 
the arbitration and are not affected. 

Leeds newspapers and those in its 
vicinity are continuing under the old 
scale, as publishers could not agree on 
enforcement of the reduction. Job shops 
are shut down, throwing 500 printers out. 

In Sheffield, where the walkout was 
complete, members of the staffs of the 
Telegraph and the Independent have 
taken the place of the strikers. The first 
emergency issues were printed from line- 
cuts of typewritten copy, but linotype 
machines, manned by the staff, were used 
for succeeding numbers. Statements in 
one column of the Telegraph that the 
writer of the article had set it on the 
machine called forth a rebuke for him 
from the National Union of Journalists, 
informing him that he could continue at 
work on the paper, but must perform no 
duties outside of his regular program. 





Arbitration Board Meets Aug. 23 


The International Arbitration Board 
will meet in Indianapolis August 23, 24 
and 25, to consider appeals in cases con- 
cerning publishers and their pressmen 
and stereotypers. 











Detroit News Consolidates 
Best Features of Journal 


| Gives News a 100% Coverage 
of City of « Million People 


N July 21, The Detroit News acquired 


and consolidated 


The Detroit Journal 


having the next largest circulation. 


The Detroit News now carries the Journal 
title beneath its own on Page One, and the 
consolidated paper publishes those special 
Journal features which had aided in its de- 


velopment. 





News. 





Service. 


troit. 


FOAM seveuvefuvaycontersTvenngeal srcavesravoqperitevocarcvceapersegeVigefveceeetee@ecvtqr ers setersecteeee 


cpus vet bets 


The important members of the 
editorial staff and the entire circulation or- 
ganization of The Journal are now with The 


The Detroit News is now the only evening 
paper in Detroit having the Associated Press 


The consolidation is still too recent to en- 
able The News to make an accurate state- 
ment of its net circulation, but it is obvious 
that The News has a practically 100% cover- 
age of the English speaking homes in De- 
The world’s automotive center fully 
coverable at one rate is an opportunity not 
equalled elsewhere in the United States. 


Two and a Half Times Nearest Competing Week Day 
Circulation in Detroit and Vicinity. 


Largest Sunday Circulation in Michigan. 


The Detroit News 
/ 


“Always in the Lead” 
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THE KAISER’S MEMOIRS 


Which Will Run Daily from September 24 to October 29 in Leading Newspapers 
Throughout the World 


Will be followed Immediately by 


“The Mistakes i: Kaiser’ 


An Answer to the Kaiser’s Memoirs by 


M. VIVIAN I 


War Premier and one of France’s Greatest Statesmen 


THE KAISER 
VIVIANI 


ASQUITH 





Following Viviani We Will Release The Memoirs of Asquith, Which Will Be 
the English Reply to the Kaiser’s Memoirs and the Other Side of the Lloyd 
George Story. These Three Series Will Represent Virtually a Controversy 
Between Germany, France and England. 


The Papers Publishing the Kaiser’s Memoirs Will Be Given First 
Option on Viviani and Asquith. 


_ WIRE —wE 


to Inquire If Your Territory Is Still Open on the Kaiser’s Memoirs 


McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ON SWITCH BOARD 


OF DETROIT NEWS WANT AD ROOM 





Thirty-Two Positions, in Multiple, Permit Any Operator to 
Take Any Message—Item Sells New Orleans Real Estate 
—Los Angeles Herald Has New Page Index 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary National Association 


HE Detroit News has just installed 
what it claims is the largest classi- 
fied advertising telephone order board in 
the world. It is installed in a sound- 
proof room which adds to the efficiency 
of the 32 operators employed to take vol 
untary want-ads 
Walter Murdock, classified 
manager, describes the News 
equipment as follows: ; 
‘The built in two sections, 
each consisting of sixteen positions in 
multiple, so that an incoming call on the 


advertising 
ad-taking 


board is 








of Newspaper Classified 





Advertising Managers 


can take a call over from another. The 
switching is done independently by the 
two girls without the necessity of hav- 
ing the call pass through a central ter- 
minal. 

“The comfort and splendid facilities of 
this room has practically eliminated er- 
rors in taking ads. Errors now average 
less than a fraction of one per cent.” 

ae 


THE New Orleans Item, L. R. Jale- 
nak, classified advertising manager, 
is making a special campaign on rental 





Fool-proof and Flexible—The Detroit News Want Ad Switchboard 


board can be received by any girl who 
is free at the time, without having to 
be signalled by an intermediary switch- 
board operator, which is the case in most 
systems. 

“With a board of this kind supervision 
has been found easier than where the ad- 
taker is placed in a separate booth. One 
person is able to supervise and listen in 
on 32 calls. The multiple system also 
saves the expense of a switchboard opera- 
tor for distributing incoming calls. 

“The board was built in two sections 
as insurance against mechanical troubles 
which otherwise would throw the entire 
board out of order. 

“Another advantage of 
board’ is the ease with 


the 


which one girl 


multiple 


advertising. The result has been a large 
increase in this classification. Part of 
the campaign consists of reprinting the 
real estate agencies’ rental lists as pub- 
lished in the paper and supplying these 


reprints to each agency. The Item has 
also established a real estate bureau 
which it advertises in its own columns, 


and reprints showing the lists of rentals 
are distributed through that agency. In 
addition to this the real estate agents 
are daily supplied with a list of the names 
of prospective tenants who have called 
at the Item office for the rental list 

7” 


THE Chicago Tribune has just issued 
a booklet entitled “Wording a Want- 
ad to Make It Pay.” The booklet, which 








THE 
CULATION— 


U. S. Mars. 
Pierce Bldg. 








[IF CIRCULATION MANAGERS INVESTI- 
GATED METHODS AS THOROUGHLY AS 
ADVERTISERS INVESTIGATE CIR- 
“INSURANCE 
WOULD SHOW—YOU GET MORE CIR- 
CULATION AND IT COSTS YOU LESS. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL CO. 


National Casualty Co. 


SERVICE”— 


Newspaper Dept. 


St. Louis 
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was prepared by the business survey de- 
partment, is being advertised extensively 
and distributed free to all requesting it. 
The pages are 3% by 834 inches and 
the booklet contains 48 pages and a three- 
color cover. This is just a part of the 
Tribune’s campaign conducted during the 
past year using the slogan “The More 
You Tell, the Quicker You Sell.” 
The table of contents shows the fol- 
lowing chapters: 
What Is a Want-ad? 
The Story of the Tribune’s Slogan. 
On the Writing of Want-ads. 
Actual Experiences of Want Adver- 
tisers. 
Outlines to Use in Writing Want-ads. 
Automobiles. 
Business Chances. 
Help Wanted. 
Household Goods. 
Leaseholds. 
Lost and Found. 
Real Estate—Apartments. 
Farm Lands. 
Houses, 
Summer Resorts. 
Vacant. 
Situations Wanted. 
To Rent—Furnished Flats. 
Rooms, 
Stores. 
Tribune Service. 
aw ok ca 


HE Los Angeles Herald, C. B. Nis- 

sen, classified manager, has developed 
a new and original idea for an index. 
It consists of running at the top of the 
first column of each want-ad page a 
small index of that page. One of the 
advantages of having the index divided 


and printed in this manner is the time 
it saves in the composing room. 
* * * 


NELSON HARDING, Brooklyn 

Eagle cartoonist, wrote the following 
want-ad jingles, which caused consider- 
able comment when printed in that 
paper : 


RHYMES oF A Want Ap MAn 
There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise. 
He tried an Eagle ad and found 
It paid to advertise. 


And when he saws the good results 
He telephoned to Main, 

Said “Give me 6200,” 

And advertised again. 


doa Spratt could eat no fat, 
lis wife could eat no lean, 
But Eagle want ads brought customers 
Who licked the platter clean. 


Little Bo-Peep, she lost her sheep, 

low careless not to mind ’em, 

For Bo-Peep had no Eagle ad 

That would have helped her find ’em, 
mo B 


* * * 


C: D. McLUCAS, formerly classified 

advertising manager of the Dayton 
Journal & Herald, is now classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Harrisburg 
Telegraph. 





Commercial Paper to Enlarge 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce be- 
ginning September first will be increased 
to fourteen pages. In October, 1920, it 
began with ten pages. Later the number 
was increased to twelve. The new ad- 
dition will include a lumber news de- 
partment giving complete details relative 
to the lumber markets. 





if they 


money to buy. 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 


150 Nassau Street 5 rue 








Here in Uncle Sam’s Home-Town 


you'll find a good market for “smokes”— 
ARE good smokes. 
here have both the inclination and the 


And with The Star’s circulation you 
can put your product before practically 
everybody in the National Capital. 
need only this ONE paper. 


Our Advertising Department will 
be glad to go into detail with you. 


Evening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


Paris Office J. E. Lutz 
Lamartine 


Our folks 


You 


Chicago Office 
Tower Building 
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The Trend of the times is toward 


TRENTON TIMES 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
1917—24,125 
1918—26,649 

1919—27,893 


1920—30,225 
1921—32,228 


ADVERTISING 
lst 7 mo. 1921—6,409,942 lines 


1st 7 mo. 1922 — 6,688,468 lines 














THE REASON 


United States Labor Department, Employment Bureau, August Survey shows that 


Trenton is Prosperous 








INDUSTRY BOOMS IN TRENTON 


The diversified character of our products, our rich suburban com- 
munities and our fertile agricultural territory makes this trading zone 
a great field for national advertisers. Few, if any, papers equal the 
Home-influence, the Housewife-contact of the 


TRENTON TIMES 


The Great Food Medium: Hundreds of food advertisers use the 
Times during the year with splendid success. 


THE 5 THURSDAY FOOD PAGES 


Now a regular feature, with recipes, food news, etc., produce re- 
markable sales for grocer and manufacturer. 


HOUSEWIVES COMMEND IT 


It’s the best feature the Trenton Times carries, they say. Send for 
sample copies. 


KELLY SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg., New York — Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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AGITATION FOR CIRCULATION AUDITING 
IN JAPAN RECEIVES SUPPORT 





Advertising Managers of Japanese Newspapers Are Showing 
Every Desire to Co-operate With American Advertisers 
and Certified Circulations May Be Early Result 





By JOHN R. MORRIS 


Far Eastern Editor, Epttor & PuBLISHER 





OKYO, July 8—At no time in the 

past have the advertising managers 
of Japanese newspapers ever been so 
seriously interested in American adver- 
tising as they are today. Not all of 
them, but the leaders in the field, at 
least, realize now to some extent the 
benefits they can reap through intelligent 
co-operation with the advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies of the United States. 
It is quickly apparent that while their 
ambitions are gradually growing to in- 
clude all foreign countries, their spe- 
cial interest is directed towards America. 
This, of course, is for a very good and 
obvious reason. While British adver- 
tising also is assuming importance in 
their eyes, it is contracts from ‘America 
of which they speak oftenest and on 
which their highest hopes are pinned. 

That such an interest is now discern- 
ible in Japan naturally is a matter of 
first importance in advertising circles in 
the United States. It means that the 
advertising departments of the metro- 
politan dailies of Japan are shaping their 
policies to meet more satisfactorily the 
requirements of American advertisers. 
Facilities for English correspondence, 
jranslation and so forth, are being gradu- 
ally improved in the leading newspaper 
offices and in some cases are already 
creditable organizations capable of ren- 
dering valuable service. 

There remains, however, one not in- 
considerable drawback which forces it- 
self at once to the attention of every 
American advertising man if he is inter- 
ested in Japanese newspapers. Japan 
has no Audit Bureau of Circulations, or 
anything corresponding to it, and, dis- 
covering the true circulations of Japa- 
nese newspapers is an impossible task. 
Circulations which are announced as the 
honest and solemn truth in many cases 
are unreasonable on the face of them, 
and almost invariably are disputed by 
disinterested persons who are in a better 
position to know the facts than anyone 
else outside the newspaper’s own or- 
ganization. 

In justice to a few of the most reliable 
journals, whose circulation claims are at 
least reasonable, it is proposed here to 
refrain from any sweeping statement 
that all circulation figures in Japan are 
false. In the absence of positive proof 
to the contrary, and while present cir- 
cumstances continue to exist, there will 
be no justification for such a declara- 
tion. But in case after case where “over 
a million circulation” is blithely an- 
nounced, few need be told that such 
claims are unadulterated fiction. The 
papers which make such claims today 





A Dependable, Uniform 


DRYMAT 


Better in performance than any 
other, and ata LOWER price. 
A trial will convince you. 


Unlimited Stock on 
Hand at all Times 


The Flexideal Company 
15 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





probably never will have half as many 
readers as that. 

Sut accepting any circulation state- 
ment as true, simply because proof to the 
contrary is lacking, hardly coincides with 
the American advertising agent’s idea of 
doing business. A Japanese Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations is the imperative 
need. It has been urged by Japanese ad- 
vertisers, though without sufficient force 
to result in action, and it will be abso- 
lutely essential, of course, to a full de- 
velopment of American advertising ex- 
penditure in Japan. 

The increased interest of the newspa- 
pers here in advertising contracts from 
abroad undoubtedly will result, sooner or 
later, in the establishment of an+A. B. 
C. in this country. Attempts in this di- 
rection in the past have been without 
results, but it is doubted whether any 
persistent effort has yet been made by 
persons qualified to handle an under- 
taking of such importance. 

It is known that the American A. B. 
C., when it first was considering plans 
for foreign expansion, made a cursory 
investigation of conditions in Japan and 
some slight effort to make connections 
here. That came to nothing, because the 
investigators, working at a distance, nat- 
urally received no response from Japa- 
nese publishers. 

R. Onishi, the assistant manager of the 
Jiji Shimpo, has made a careful study of 
the situation as regards methods of au- 
diting circulations, but his emphatic 
eagerness to encourage the introduction 
of a suitable auditing organization has 











Ahead of the 
“Flush” Year 
of 1920 


In National Advertising 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES 
Washington, D. C. 


Daily Evening Sunday Morning 


Has not only beaten its 1921 rec- 
ord each month this year, but is 
far and away ahead of its 1920 
record when all newspapers car- 
ried their largest volume of ad- 
vertising. 


During the first 6 months period 
of this year—compared to 1920— 
The Times showed a gain of 
134,047 lines in National Adver- 
tising. 

During the past 9 months—com- 
pared to the previous 9 months 
—The Times, in National Line- 
age, has shown a gain of 319,- 
140 lines. 


Local display advertising during 
the so-called “Slack” months of 
June and July, has shown bigger 
gains than during any of the 14 
months previous period. 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis and Los Angeles, 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston. 
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accomplished nothing thus far. Mr. 
Onishi is an American-trained advertis- 
ing man, for many years a resident of 
New York, and he has succeeded to a 
high degree in adapting Western meth- 
ods to his own office. 

He is by no means alone in expressing 
a keen desire for a Japanese A. B. C. 
In fact, when the question as to whether 
they want an audit is put to a group of 
Japanese publishers, or when they dis- 
cuss the matter privately, the questioner 
wonders why one was not established 
long ago. In the advertising departments 
of the Asahi, the Hochi, and certainly 
that of the Osaka Mainichi, which 
doubtless has over a half million daily 
circulation, an auditing system is warmly 
favored. Why, then, is one not in opera- 
tion? 

The contrary reasons are easily dis- 
covered. It is doubtful if any publica- 
tion could be found outside of Tokyo, 
Osaka, and perhaps two other cities, 
willing to submit to an audit. The total 
number of large newspapers is limited, 
and of large newspapers, which could be 
counted on to take part in the audit, the 
number is even less As a private enter- 
prise, the audit bureau could hardly be 
expected to return very large dividends. 
The difficulty of organizing a bureau 
along co-operative lines which are al- 
ways acceptable in America lies in the 
fact that competition between Japanese 
newspapers is bitter and unflagging. Co- 
operative projects seem never to be at- 
tempted in the spirit which results in 
mutual benefits. While advertisers here 
would be glad to know exactly what cir- 
culations the various papers possess, it 
will be a long time before they join ranks 
and demand audited and certified ac- 
counting. Most of them are satisfied, 








and all of them have to be content now, 
with judging the relative circulations ot 
the metropolitan papers by determining 
at express stations, the number and size 
of bundles sent daily to the provinces, 
Such slip-shod calculations are the best 
obtainable, théugh there have been occa- 
sions when spies were sent to competi- 
tors’ pressfooms to watch while the pa- 
per was being run off. 

Strange as*it may seem, the present in- 
dications are that sufficient incentive for 
the establishment of an auditing organ- 
ization finally may: be found in adver- 
tising abroad. The repeated demands of 
American nd British advertisers for 
certified statements of circulations may 
result in such statements being made 
available. 

In the meantime, no American adver- 
tiser who realizes the merchandising 
possibilities of the Japanese market will 
permit the lack of an auditing organiza- 
tion to keep him‘ out of this field. No- 
where in the world is advertising more 
effective than it is in Japan at the pres- 
ent time, and nowhere is the market for 
American export commodities so favor- 
able. The fact that a larger volume of 
American advertising is being placed in 
Japan every year is the best guarantee 
that the day when a dependable audit- 
ing bureau will be inaugurated is not 
far distant. 





Labor Agent Owed Papers 

A number of newspapers throughout 
the country were listed as creditors of 
George E. Anderson, a labor agent of 
Richmond, Va., who went into bank- 
ruptcy August 12. The New York 
Herald headed the list with a claim of 
$150. Total liabilities were listed at 
$3,500 with no assets. 
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Largest 
F of Advertising 
(both classified and display) 
For First 6 Months of 1922 
of Any Newspaper 
in United States 


(13,256,740 Agate Lines) 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representatives: Williams Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 


Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago—225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Linotype Accessibility 


On the Model 8 or Model 14 Linotype 
any magazine, split or full-length, can be 
instantly removed without disturbing the 
other magazines. Allchanges are madefrom 
the front because that is more convenient 
for the operator and less dangerous to the 
machine and matrices. 

ASK THE NEAREST AGENCY ABOUT THE OTHER 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES OF THESE MACHINES 
MERGENTHALER Linotype CoMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
1100 South Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 
Canaptan Linotype Limrrep, 119 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 





This advertisement composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Albee Corporation, Marquette Bldg., De- 
troit. Making 1,000-line contracts for the Co- 
lumbia Motors Company, Detroit, Mich. 

F. Wallis Arms! Armstrong Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Handling account for Wheatena 
Company, breakfast dood, Rahway, N. J. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Reported. will handle account 
for Northam Warren Co., “Cutex” manicure 
specialties, 114 West 17th street, New York. 

mas E. Basham Agency, Inter-South- 
ern Life Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Sending out 
orders for Wintersmith Chemical Company. 


George Batten Company, 381 Fourth avenue, 


New York. Placing contracts with news- 
papers in selected sections for Armstrong 

Cork Company, Armstrong Linoleum, Lan- 
caster, Pa. Making 1,512-line contracts for 
Larus & Brothers, “Edgeworth Tobacco.” 

Baumgarten Advertising Compe, Conti- 
nental Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Placing orders 
with a selected list of newspapers for Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 

Biow Company, 116 West 32nd street, New 
York Making 1,000-line contracts for S 
Clemby & Sons. 

Blackburn Advertising Agency, 32 South 


Jefferson street, Dayton, Ohio. Reported will 
make up list of newspapers during Steptem- 


ber for Blackburn Products Company, pro- 
prietary medicines, 312 College street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Boswell-Frankel Agency, 786 6th avenue, 
New York. Using 56 lines, 10 times for Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine. 

Chambers Agency, Maison Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans. Maikng 2,000-line contracts 
with newspapers in selected sections for H. 
: B. Been, New Orleans. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., 27 East Monroe 
street, Chicago. General contracts going out 
on Lewis Medical Co. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., First National Bank 


Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Making 2,000-line 
yearly contracts for the Chattanooga Medi- 
cine Company. 


Critchfield Company, Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 

Reported will use farm papers for Alamo 
Farm Light Company, Chicago. Reported 
will use some farm papers for South Bend 
Chilled Plow Company, South Bend, Ind. 

J. H. Cross Company, 214 South 12th street, 
Philadelphia. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
A. Gustav Luebert. 

William H. Denney, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York. 300 line orders in rotogravure news- 
papers for Charles Baez. 

Dorland Advertising Agency, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Reported to be handling 
account for Ingersoll Redpoint Company, Red- 
point Pencils, New York City. 

Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, Union 
National Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Mak- 
ing 1,000-line yearly contracts for the Chand- 
ler Motor Car Company. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Reported will make up list 
of newspapers in September for Reserve Rem- 
edy Company, “Musterole,” Cleveland, Ohio. 
Making 7,000-line contracts for the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. Making 5,000-line 
contracts for Fairfield & Co. (Cleero). 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Using New York City 
newspapers for United Cigar Stores—Ricoro 
cigars. Putting out special announcement 
generally for Gillette Safety Razor. Has re- 
leased special campaign to rotogravure news- 
papers tor Fred Butterfield & Co., manufac- 
turers of “Lingette.” 

George W. Ford Agency, Austell Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. Making 7,000-line contracts with 
; xas newspapers for the Tacher Medicine 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Charles Daniel Frey, 104 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago Making 3,000-line yearly 
contracts for the Stephens Motor Car Com- 
pany 


Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 


bash avenue, Chicago. Reported will make up 


list of newspapers during September for J. 
W. Brant Company, proprietary medicines, 
Albion, Mich. Again making contracts with 


newspapers for F. A. Stuart Company, tab- 
lets, Marshall, Mich. Making 2,800-line yearly 
contracts for F,. A. Stuart Company (Pyra- 
mid Drug Company). General orders and con- 
tracts going out on Cooper Pharmacal Com- 
pany. Making up list on Orangine Chemical 
Company, Chicago. 

Grandin, Dorrance, Sullivan, Inc., 130 West 
42nd street, New York. Using 1 page, 1 time 
for the Studebaker Corporation. 

, Ful Cc ingham Company, Free 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Making 1,000- 
line contracts with newspapers in various sec- 
tions for Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, 
Wis. 

J. R. Hamilton Agency, 326 West Madison 
street, Chicago. Sending out general orders 
on contracts on Puritan Malt Extract. 

Hancock 





Press 


Payne Advertising Agency, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. Placing 75 lines, 
double column, 3 times for American Insula- 


tion Company, Philadelphia. 

Hanff-Metzger Company, 95 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Reported will place account 
for Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, 41 East 
42nd street, New York. 

Harv Advertising Agency, 34 Walton 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Placing orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for Ironized Yeast 
Company, 127 Auburn avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hawley Advertising Company, 95 Madison 


avenue, New York. Planning campaign for 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Honig-Cooper Agency, San Francisco, will 


advertise the California Pear Growers only in 
Chicago and Boston. 

Johnson, Read & Co., 202 South State street, 
Chicago. Have secured the account of the 
Transport Truck Company. 

Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 
Chenango street, Binghampton, N. Y. M 
ing 2,800-line contracts for F. W. 
Products. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago. Using 6 lines, 15 
times for the Missouri, Kansas and Topeka 
Railroad. 

J. Roland Kay Company, 161 East Erie 
street, Chicago. Reported will place account 


for & J. Colman, Ltd., “Mustard,” Lon- 
don, 


107 
ak- 


Clements 


John S. King Company, Newman-Stern 
Bldg., Cleveland. Placing the following ac- 
counts: Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio; Galion All-Steel Body Co., 
Galion, Ohio, and Butter Cutter Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with roto- 
gravure newspapers and magazines for Der- 
matological Laboratories, Century Chemists, 
Chicago. 

Knight Company, 137 South LaSalle street, 
Chicago. Sending out orders for the Zenal 
Company. 

Kraff Advertising Agency, 431 Palace Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Placing orders with some 
Northwest newspapers for the General Serv- 
ice, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., and the Robert- 
son-Holmes Co., Patents, Minneapolis. 

Thomas F. Logan Agency, 680 5th avenue, 
New York. Sending out 9-time orders for the 
Radio Corporation of America. Making con- 
tracts for Premier Vacuum Cleaners. 

Long, Costello Agency, 153 North Michigan 
avenue. Contracts and orders going out on 
Ford Motor Co. 

Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Making 5,000-line contracts for Nordyke & 
Marmon. Making 5,000-line contracts for Van 
Ess Laboratories. Reported will use news- 
papers in the Fall for Wanatchee Valley 
Apple Growers, Wenatchee Valley, Wash. 


H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, New 





LEDGER SYNDICATE 


NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 
NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 


PUBLIC eet re 


ESS NEWS SERVICE. 
ICES: 


TURE SERV 


FEATURE PAGES IN MAT: Daily—Human Interest Page. 


Science Page, 


Short Story Page. 
Reminds Me’’ 


(Collins), 


COMICS: * 


(John). CARTOONS: Sykes’ Daily; 
(Rebse), Daily. FICTION: 
Problem Serials; Daily and Weekly Short Stories. 


FEATURES of stick length: 
Box,”’ ‘‘What’s What,’’ ‘‘After-Dinner Tricks,’’ 
“Cultivating Your Charm,”’ ‘‘Famous Ghosts,’’ 
Memory,’’ ‘‘Guess Who?’’ ‘Pam's Paris Postals,’’ 
What-When-Where?’’ * 
**Can You Tell?’ ‘‘Correct English,’’ 
“The Latest” (Paris Fashions), 
land Adventures.’ SPORTS FEATURES: 
OUTS, TRICKS and MAGIC. 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Somebody's Stenog.’”’ (Hayward), 
“‘And Then He Changed His Mind’’ 
“Follies of the Passing Show’’ 
Daily and Weekly Detective and Mystery Serials 
RADIO FE ATURE: 
‘Things You'll Love to Make,’ 
“The Home in Good Taste,”’ 
“Favorite 
“The Children’s Hour,’ 
Human Curios,’’ ‘‘What Are You Good For?’’ ‘‘Making More Money,”” ‘‘Daily Fun Hour,” 
“Read Your Character.” 

“Home Cooking,’”” by Queen 
“The Sportfolio,’’ 


Weekly—Personality Page, Special Feature Page, 
Daily Strip and Weekly Page; ‘‘That 
*‘Dumb-Bells” (Dunn), ‘‘The Crossing Cop’’ 
(Hanlon), Weekly; “Children of Adam” 
; Hazel Deyo Batchelor’s Daily Love- 
‘Radio in the Home’ (Daily). MIDGET 
“Things for Boys to Make,’’ ‘‘The Housewife’s Idea 
“How to Save When Shopping,”’ 
Recipes of Famous Women,” “Sharpening Up Your 
“History of Your Name,”’ ‘‘Who-Why- 


(Dunn), 


HOME PAGE FEATURES: 
Victoria’s cook, 
“Wise Tennis 


“A Daughter of Eve,’’ 
**As Woman to Woman,”’ ‘‘Dream- 
Tips” (Tilden). PUZZLES, CUT- 


SYNDICATE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





1922 


York. Again making 5,000-line contracts for 
the Standard Oil Company (Nujol). 

Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Handling account for La 
France Laboratory Co., ennefoam,” 410 
Lafayette street, New York. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising a Cy 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Will make 
up list on Savo Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West 32nd 
street, New York. Placing schedules with 
some Middle West newspapers for Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company, “Chesterfield 
Cigarettes,” 212 Fifth avenue, New York. 

George Harrison Phelps, Rowena street, De- 
troit. "iukdos 1,000-line contracts for Dodge 
Brothers. 


Edward M. Power Company, Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. Using 5 inches, 18 times for 
Homewood Pharmacal Company. 

Power, Al d —_—e 
Bldg., Detroit. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for C. H. Willys & Co. (Willys Sainte Claire). 

William H. Rankin Agency, 104 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Sending out orders 
and contracts on Goodrich Tire & Rubber 
Company. 

E. P. Remington Agency, 128) Main street, 
tuffalo. Making 500-line contracts for Fos- 
ter-Milburn Company. 


Richardson, Briggs Company, Payne avenue 
and 21st street, Cleveland. Handling account 
for Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing Com- 
pany, machinery, Indianapolis. 

F. J. Ross Company 119 West 40th street, 
New York. Making 9,080-line contracts for 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation. 

Sacks Advertising y, 116 West 32nd 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line con- 


tracts for Dominion Asbestos & Rubber Com- 
pany. 


Sehl Advertising Agency, City Hall Square 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers in various sections for Calu- 
met Baking Powder Company, 4100 Fillmore 





Madison 


street, Chicago. 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., 120 West 32nd 
street, New York. Placing orders with a se- 


lected list of newspapers for Bayuk Bros., 





“Prince Hamlet” and “Mapacuba” 
and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 

Allen C. Smith Adv Company 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City. Sending out ty 
time orders for Process Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Snodgrass & Gayness, 489 5th avenue, New 
York. Again placing additional orders with 
newspapers for Ajax Rubber Company, “Ajax 
Tires,” 220 West 57th street, New York. 


Stack Advertising Agency, Heyworth Bldg, 

Chicago. Making 2,000-line contracts with 
newspapers in various sections for Swift & 
0., food products, Union Stock Yards, Chi 
cago. 


cigars, 3rd 


Sweeney & James Company, Reliance Sav- 
ings Bank Bldg., Cleveland. Making 10,000- 
line contracts for Jordan Motor Car Com- 
pany. 

J. Walter Th Cc y, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers in various sections for Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk, Racine, Wis. 

Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago. Using 3% inches, 1 time for Elec- 
trik Bake Shop. 

Vredenburgh-Kennedy, 
avenue, Chicago. Using 18 lines, twice a week 
for H. Planten & Sons, Inc. 

Wade Advertising Agency, 37 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago. Reported will make 
up list of farm papers in September for Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Company, “Square Deal” 
fences, Peoria, II. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, “Listerine,’’ 2101 Locust 
street, St. Louis. 


Williams & Saylor, 





Inc., 171 Madison 


Inc., 450 4th avenue, 
New York. Handling account for Sun River 
Chemical Company, “Sun River’ ointment, 
1914 Broadway, New York. 


C. C. Winningham, Book Bldg., Detroit. 
Making 10,000-line contracts for the Hudson 
Motor Car Company. 

Wood, Putnam & Wood 
Ditson Bidg., Boston. Again placing orders 
with newspapers in selected sections for 
Moore Pen Company, Boston, Mass. 


Company, Oliver 
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display. 
“The Ludlows in ©" time, 
this plant have now 
been in constant 


field (Mass.) Union. 


“In no particular 
disappointed 
as to the quality or 
amount of the prod- 
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The Ludlow 


For All-around Satisfaction 


OU want to know this: Is the Ludlow 

an all-around, reliable, bread-and- 
butter outfit—as satisfactory on all work 
in general as it is on some things in par- 
We welcome that question. 
Any Ludlow user will answer it with a 
positive “‘yes.” 


Speed, Economy, and General Utility 


' Speed in rush periods: 
the Ludlow is absolutely 
the most rapid method for 

In getting to press 

several composi- 
tors can work at once, each 
getting the lines he wants 


operation sixteen : ie ‘ needed. Hand setting of 
without machine changes. : . : 
hours a day for Be matrices, and casting of 
wonte 7 yt Se saa On special editions— _ slugs as needed, requires 
the minimum of heavy output day after day no keyboard operator, no 
care; but for all of and night after night, week storage of types, and no 
that, they appear to ; oma H 8 mars mane 
teaangdedrar ike 2 and week out, the Lads laying of cases 
day they were in- c: outdls y c . 
stalled and look as other method. No other pase bj Saat teh 
if they could cerry method can keep in the = Tedtired, compared with 
on for many years a sorts-caster-storage sys- 
to come.’’—Spring- Tace. y 


Efficiency under heavy 
strain is the Ludlow’s 
strongest qualification. 
efficiency is constant. 


uct cast from the cumulative drawbacks de- 
udlow. The first velop, Ifke empty cases, 
cost was less than . : hy . 
most methods, it is forced distribution or wait- 
economical in ope- ing for machine changes. 
ration—the upkeep babe 
is small.”—Colorado All hand composition 
Springs Evening 


should be done the Ludlow 


Ask us,’on your letterhead, 
for illustrated literature 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 


way—hand composition of 
matrices, cast into Ludlow 
slugs. This includes bor- 
ders and even spacing ma- 
terials. 


No new experts are 


tems. Select any’ Ludlow 
font you need, and use all 
you want of it, making it 
Its as you go. 
No . : 
Small floor space is often 
the determining factor. 
Complete Ludlow equip- 
ment requires only six feet 
square. It displaces old 
equipment that releases 
many times that space. 


World Building, New York City 
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HEARST WON’T ENTER 
SMALL CITIES 


Has Only Two N. Y. Towns Besides 
Rochester in Mind for Papers— 
Business, Not Politics, His 
Guide in Journalism 


William R. Hearst does not intend to 
establish newspapers in small cities of 
New York State, it became known to 
publishers this week, following an ex- 
change of letters between William A. De 
Ford, attorney for Mr. Hearst, and 
Frank E. Gannett, president of the New 
York State Publishers’ Association. Mr. 
Hearst’s letter was also published in the 
Rochester American last Sunday. Recent 
months witnessed the establishment of the 
Rochester paper and announcements that 
a daily in that city would appear shortly 
and reports that other cities would also be 
the scene of Hearst activities within the 
near future. 

It was a topic of intense interest at 
the June meeting of the New York 
State Publishers’ Association, which was 
addressed by Arthur Brisbane, who is 
credited with being the master genius 
behind the Hearst expansion plans. 
President Gannett, at the behest of sev- 
eral members of the association, sought 
from Mr. De Ford an exposition of what 
Mr. Hearst intended and what policies 
his new papers, if they appeared, would 
follow. 

Mr. Hearst’s reply, forwarded by Mr. 


De Ford, is self-explanatory. It fol- 
lows: 
August 8, 1922. 
“My Dear Mr. De Forp: I did not 


start my Sunday paper in Rochester for 
any political reasons whatsoever. 

“I have never started a paper or bought 
a paper for political reasons. 

“Journalism is my business and I es- 
tablish newspapers in the pursuit of that 
business. 

“I have established a Sunday paper in 
Rochester, and I intend to supplement it 
with a daily paper, and am already ar- 
ranging for the necessary machinery and 
organization to start this at an éarly date. 

“T selected Rochester because it is a 
big, prosperous, growing city. I selected 
it for the same reason that I selected 
Detroit. 

“It is a city that is capable of support- 
ing a big paper, and that is the kind of 
paper I like to produce—the only kind 
of paper I know how to produce. 

“T am not interested in starting papers 
in small cities. I have no intention of 
establishing a newspaper in any small 
city of the State; in fact, there are only 
two other cities in the State which I am 
considering as the location of our papers. 

“T hope, however, to be able to co- 
operate with many of the papers in the 
small cities and towns in support of the 
principles and policies in which we are 
together interested. But that is the most 
I can do and the best I can do, because 
my whole experience in the management 
of more or less lavishly conducted metro- 
politan newspapers entirely unfits me for 
the efficient management of smaller pa- 
pers. 

“IT do not say this in any disparage- 
ment of any of the smaller papers, be- 
cause I greatly admire the keen business 
ability, the skill, and the economic and 
executive qualities required to conduct 
successfully these smaller newspapers. I 
realize, too, that their function is just as 
vital to the welfare of the people and 
of the State as the activities of any 
metropolitan daily. My experience and 
interest, however, lie not in competition 
with these smaller papers, but in co-oper- 
ation with them. 

“T am going to print this letter in an- 
swer to yours in mv Rochester paper, be- 
cause I want the citizens there to under- 
stand clearly that I have come to their 
city for business reasons and not for 
personal political reasons. I have come 
because I appreciate the opportunities 
their city offers for a big journalistic en- 
terprise. 

“The only politics in my paper will be 
the support of principles and policies 
which J believe to be for the public wel- 
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fare generally, and for the interests of 
the citizens of Rochester especially and 
particularly. Sincerely, 

“(Signed) Witt1AM RaNnpo_pn Hearst.” 





COAL SHORT, PAPER GOES UP 


Spot Market Sales at $4.25 in New 
York This Week 


_Print paper supply is likely to be one 
of the principal topics before the direc- 
tors of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association when they meet 
August 21 in the New York office of the 
Boston Globe. It is not known what 
course the board will outline for pub- 
lishers, further than elimination of all 
waste and the utmost conservation of 
news print, as set forth in the letter sent 
to all members last week. 

There were ominous reports in New 
York this week of publishers seeking lots 
of spot paper, from 250 to 1,000 tons, the 
offered prices ranging from 3.90 to 4.25, 
f. o. b. mill or c. i. f. New York. One 
sale of 250 tons was reported to have 
been made to a large city publisher at 
4.25 c. i. f. New York. International 
last week announced a price of $80 a 
ton, effective Sept. 1, on new business. 

In addition to reduction of publishers’ 
and mill stocks by heavy consumption, 
the threatened shortage is aggravated by 
shortage of coal in New York and at 
Northwestern mills, some of which are 
reported to be paying $11.50 for coal and 
are yet unable to secure more than a few 
cars of inferior fuel. 

Little hope is held out for early allevi- 
ation of the fuel shortage, even with 
complete resumption by the bituminous 
mines within the next few days. Present 
prices have brought into the field the 
“snowbird” mines, which cannot com- 
pete with low-cost mines except in time 
of shortage. Their product is usually 
low grade, but is being purchased by 
mills in Wisconsin, Minnesota and New 
York, which, despite their water power, 
cannot dispense with coal for their dry- 
ing-room furnaces. 
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morning paper. 


Advertising Rates | 


i saan a 1.25 4 
Per Column. .Y 170.00 { 
Per inch....¥Y 12.50 | 
Per page... .Y2,000.00 


Per line. 


A. Splendid Circulation 


The Hochi Shimbun has had con- 
tinuously since its establishment in 
1872 the largest circulation in the Far 


Oldest Evening and Morning Press 


The Hochi Shimbun was the first newspaper 
in Japan to add an evening edition to its 


The Best Business 


Producer in 
Japan 


First in News, 
Influence and 
Circulation 
Through- 
out the 
Far 


A Rich Field 


There is no _ section of the 
Japanese buying community 
which is not reached by the 
Hochi Shimbun. 


An Efficient Medium 


The Hochi Shimbun is read ex- 
tensively through Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria and Formosa, and is 


ee ee ee the foremost advertising medium. 
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KEEPING BRITISH 


Editor & Publisher 


CLASSIFIED CLEAN 


PROVES HARD JOB 





Bogus Traders Working from Private Houses Form Constant 
Problem for Publishers, Especially in the Suburbs 
and Country Districts 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Edit 


HERE is one serious problem 

which faces British publishers all 
the year round—that of keeping their 
classified columns clear of undesirable 
advertisers. In the main, these undesir- 
ables take the form of individuals who 
maintain a steady business from private 
houses, offering goods through classified 
advertisements purporting to be genuine 
second-hand bargains. Generally speak- 
ing, these advertisers are people who 
have no business standing, but are merely 
animated by a desire to clean up money 
without either working for it or offering 
decent value in return. There is also 
khown to be a ring of such so-called 
traders, who have accommodation ad- 
dresses, all over London and the princi- 
pal provincial cities, in the middle-class 
residential districts, and who have re- 
duced their bogus trading to such a sys- 
tem that if they are “spotted’”’ at one ad- 
dress open up at another in a few days. 

They pursue their operations more par- 
ticularly in connection with such articles 
as cycles, phonographs (gramophones, as 
we call them), pianos, baby carriages 
and furniture. The goods are all shoddy, 
and besides being a danger to publishers 
in battening upon unsuspecting private 
purchasers through classified columns 
they are recognized as a serious menace 
to the legitimate trader. 

London publishers are very much on 
their guard in connection with these un- 
desirable advertisements, but it is sur- 
prising, in spite of their vigilance how 
frequently these bogus traders creep into 
their columns. The trade associations, 
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particularly in connection with the cycle 
and gramophone industries, are unceas- 
ing in their pursuit of these men, but the 
practice proceeds, and although it is 
known that certain factories exist for the 
production of these shoddy goods, it 
seems almost impossible to check them. 

The associations are active and the 
publishers are sympathetic and willing to 
help, but the advertisements constantly 
appear. 

One London suburban paper, the Wood 
Green Sentinel, has been the subject of 
criticism from a local trader in conse- 
quence of such classified advertisements 
and the views of the editor, J. W. Neal, 
are interesting in many details, because 
they reflect those of many such publish- 
ers. 

The dealer in question complained to 
his trade paper of such bogus classified 
advertisements, and alluded to ‘ little 
tricks of these advertisers, particularly in 
connection with baby carriages, some of 
whom, he claims, are actually dealers ad- 
vertising from accommodation addresses. 
He says that a common trick is to put in 

a fire guard or a gas ring or some in- 
enhibaets small article to make the trans- 
action look like a _ domestic sale. The 
frequent “after six” or “after 7 P. M.” 
shows that there are a number of people 
who are at business all day. Often two 
or more married members of a family in 
the same street work together. Those 
who watch this matter know that “pri- 
vate” and “no dealers” both mean that 
the advertisers are dealers. 

He adds: “Now, the numerical pur- 
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One Reason Why 
LINOGRAPH Simplicity Means Efficiency 





After the cast is made the Linograph 
elevator jaws carry the assembled 
line directly to the distributor box 
for transfer onto the distributor bar. 


It is easily understood how this will eliminate many troublesome parts 
and in doing so not only retain efficiency, but increase it. 


This is but one of the reasons why the Linograph has over 1000 less 
parts, and why it is the simplest and most efficient typesetting machine. 


Consult any Linograph Owner 
THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
Others Will Follow. i 





Watch for Them. 
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chasing population of Central London is, 
at most, only one-fortieth part of the 
purchasing population of the suburbs. 
Is there any honest justification for these 
papers affording such inducements to de- 
liberately draw away trade from the sub- 
urban trader who is having a terrible 
struggle to pay his way? If my calcu- 
lation is correct, as I believe it is, these 
papers do not only injure, but insult the 
whole of their trade customers through- 
out the whole of London suburbs.” 

The great London dailies do, as has 
been stated, exercise all possible care to 
exclude such advertisements, the latter 
point made by the trader being fully 
known to them, of course. 

The editor of the Sentinel tackles the 
matter boldly, as, indeed, is his wont 
upon all subjects inviting discussion or 
criticism. (In parenthesis, I may add 
that I know of no suburban or country 
paper conducted upon so free a platform 
of candor and criticism.) He says his 


opinion is that if newspapers under- 
took to be judges of all the prac- 
tices in competitive “trade” that are as 


“fraudulent” as the often very thin pre- 
tence of offering “private” bargains, be- 
cause a residential address is given, they 
would embark upon a very big job, and 
come up against even some who trade 
from shops. 

As things are, he added there is little 
protection for the buyer of anything any- 
where, but in his own good judgment of 
value (and we would say that while he 
should be on his guard against getting 
too little value for his money, he should 





If the Sen- 
tinel made any profession of exercising 
any judgment of its own for the protec- 


also not expect too much). 


tion of those who peruse its ads, we 
should only encourage a confidence we 

could not possibly justify by an dateriak- 

ing that would be very difficult. For, of 
course, there are many who use our col- 
umns to sell baby carriages, having genu- 
inely used them and hoping they may 
require them no more. 

On the point of certain expressions 
used in these bogus classified advertise- 
ments, the Sentinel remarks that the 
complainant himself shows how difficult 
any discrimination by the publisher 
would be. ‘No dealers” is no test in it- 
self. People who have quite genuine 
“private” bargains to offer want to meet 
only genuine “private” buyers. For 
“dealers” it is notorious, offer much less 
than reasonable payment. 

In truth, the problem is one that is 
constant and real. Many publishers who 
have learned to recognize such advertise- 
ments either exclude them or place them 
in the “trade” columns, but, taken as a 
whole, the existence of these pariahs is 
one of the few thorns in the advertise- 
ment side of British newspapers that are 
seemingly impossible of extraction. 





Paper Mills Combined 
The Lincoln Paper Mills Company, 
Ltd., of Merritton, Ont., and the Can- 
adian Pulp Wood Corporation, Little 
Cascapedia, Que., have been amalga- 
mated. The new concern will be known 
as the Lincoln Mills, Ltd. 
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Circulation Gains! 


The circulation of The Kansas City Star 
has increased 13,066 subscribers over a year 
ago—the largest gain in five years. 


Street 
Sales 


16,244 
12,412 


3,832 


These figures are as of August 10, 1922, 
August 10, 1921. 
evening edition only. 
the morning edition they should be doubled 
to arrive at the number of papers circulated 


Advertising gains have kept pace with 
During the first seven 
months of 1922 The Kansas City Star car- 
ried 13,839,247 lines of paid advertising, a 
gain of 1,253,909 lines as compared with the 
same period a year ago. 
The Star’s biggest year in advertising line- 
age, exceeding even the banner record of 
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Out-of- 

Town 
93,138 
89,406 


Total 


225,869 
212,803 


3,732 13,066 


They represent the 
Taking into account 


1922 bids fair to be 


























COAXING A NATION TO SHAVE 
WITH GILLETTES 
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meritorious product and an original sales 
plan, backed consistently by advertising, 
everything else being equal, can land at 
the top of the heap. For the man who 
gets out and plugs twice as hard as 
through ‘soft times,’ the business is still 
there. This, we are finding applies to 
1922.” 

With 1921 as a background, the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company is working 
for an even larger success in 1922. In- 
tensive cultivation of a number of mar- 
kets heretofore reached in only a general 
way is being conducted with newspaper 
advertising carrying much of the load. 
Last year’s appropriatiom of two million 
dollars is expected to be exceeded this 
year. 

The following merchandising plan has 
been used this year to retire old-style 
Gillettes and extend the new type instru- 
ment : 

Assume that Druggist A has one old- 
style Gillette in stock. The company will 
take this off his hands and give him 3% 
dozen blades, providing he will buy one 
new, improved Gillette. 

The razor blades are as good as cash 
to the dealer, for they may be sold readily 
for $3.50. Old-style razors thus secured 
the Gillette company junks. The offer 
is good no matter how many old-style 
razors the dealer has in stock. 

A novel method of selling the 1922 ad- 
vertising to the salesmen was used at 
the Gillette convention held at Boston 
early in the year. 

At the advertising session, the an- 
nouncement was made by the advertising 
manager that a film, which might be. of 
interest to the force, had been “borrowed” 
for the occasion. 

The title of the motion drama proved 
to be, “Advertising—what shall we do in 
1922” the scenario by E. D. Copeland, 
advertising manager, and titles by his as- 
sistant, J. J. Lambert. A scene showed 
both men conferring in the Gillette ad- 
vertising department over plans for the 
year. 

The advertising manager loaned his as- 
sistant a large volume, advising him to 
read it. A close-up showed the title of 
the volume, “Advertising—what shall we 
do in 1922?” Page by page, the book 
was opened before the camera. Pictures 
of King C. Gillette, president; J. E. Al- 
dred, chairman of the board of directors ; 
Frank J. Fahey, vice-president and treas- 
urer; T. W. Pelham, sales director, and 
other officials were interspersed with text 
written by the advertising manager. 

“During the last three years American 
enterprise has passed through a period of 
readjustment,” Mr. Copeland stated in 
the volume, which was made up especially 
for the convention stunt. “In manufac- 
turing, this economic cycle has necessi- 
tated new methods of production, speeded 
machinery to reduce costs; brought 
forth new inventions to make possible 
profits on products sold at lower prices. 
In selling, the passing of the unstable 
temporary markets of war _ inflation 
business has intensified efforts on logical 
permanent markets; sales are being 
reaped in virgin fields; new channels of 
distribution opened. Is advertising to 
cling to the obvious way, or is this the 
time to venture forth in the exploitation 
of new markets by hitherto untried means 
and methods? ~~ . 

“In this country there are 287 cities of 
over 25,000 population; 68 of these cities 
have a population of 100,000 or more. 
Last year the advertising efforts of your 
company, in the newspapers, were con- 
centrated in these cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

“With the exception of those salesmen 
who are equipped with automobiles, you 
reach only cities of medium and large 
population. It is unprofitable to cover 
every little hamlet and cross-roads village 
in your territory. Advertising 1s con- 
fronted with similar limitations. Practi- 
caly speaking, we are limited in newspa- 
per advertising to cities of a certain 
population. 
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“There are some exceptions. Let us 
look at North Dakota, This state has a 
population of 646,872 (1920 census): 13 
per cent of this number live in cities; 87 
per cent live in rural communities and 
on the farm. There is not one city of 
25,000 people. Let us investigate. 

“Going into Grand Forks, for instance, 
we find a population of 14,010. Rather 
small, and from first appearance an un- 
profitable city in which to advertise. It 
is Saturday when we arrive in Grand 
Forks. In the morning we shall call at 
the newspaper office. 

“We find that the Herald has a cir- 
culation all out of proportion to the size 
of the town. Substantiating this circu- 
lation by sworn post office statements 
and by the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
report, our immediate conclusion is that 
Grand Forks is the center of a large 
trading area. 

“It’s getting along about two o'clock 
Saturday afternoon, so we'll walk down 
the main street. 

“What a sight greets our eyes. Sure- 
ly every automobile in North Dakota 
must be parked on the main street. And 
only a slim minority are Fords. In this 
case, although the city population is 
much less than our safety figure of 25,000, 
it is very worth while to advertise in 
Grand Forks. 

“Let us turn to a distinctly opposite 
exception. 

“Cambridge, Mass., has a population of 
109,694. To the uninitiated, the first 
thought is that this city must surely be 
on the newspaper list. A moment’s in- 
vestigation proves otherwise. Cambridge 
is just across the river from Boston. A 
large number of its residents work in 
Boston. Cambridge people read the Bos- 
ton papers. There is not a newspaper 
of large circulation in Cambridge. 

“These are but examples to show why 
it is necessary to investigate every city, 
although we use, as a working basis, the 
cities of 25,000 population and over. Last 
year, as previously stated, our newspaper 
advertising was concentrated in 68 cities. 
Shall we take our first step in the ex- 
ploitation of new advertising markets 
by entering the remaining 219 cities of 
over 25,000 population? 

“We found out a few moments ago that 
87 per cent of the population of North 
Dakota live in small communities and 
on the farms. The general average for the 
United States is 49 per cent, or over 51 
million persons. There is no doubt but 
what some of this number read the metro- 
politan papers, yet it is but a small per- 
centage. 

“Out in Minnesota there is a little vil- 
lage called Rush City. Its inhabitants 
total 917. In this small community is a 
hardware dealer named Johnson. Last 
year Mr. Johnson did a business of 
$200,000. Obviously he did not depend 
on the 917 people in Rush City to sup- 
port his store. 

“Mr. Johnson says: ‘We wish the man- 
ufacturers of every article in our store 
would advertise to the farmers. The 
bulk of our trade is with the farmers. 
They are the best buyers on earth, but 
they have to be shown. That’s where 
advertising helps. The advertisements 


















45 YEARS OLD. 


ON August 1, The Passaic Daily 

News celebrated the 45th anni- 
versary of its birth. 

From a precarious venture, with 
QDothing but the unbounded faith of 
its founders to welcome it to its 
Cuture the paper has grown stead- 
fly and rapidly until this year it 
has surpassed every previous record 
of circulation and advertising line- 
age 

The Daily News today stands 
supreme in the esteem and confi- 
dence of the reading public and of 


the advertisers of Passaic and the 
surrounding territory 
OVER 10000 NET PAID DAILY. 


Passaic’s Oldest Daily 
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ESTABLISHED 
ERSHIP 


lumbus 


During the first seven months of 1922, The Columbus Dis- 
patch printed 10,979,353 lines of advertising—a gain of 


589,743 lines over the same period of 1921. 


The great 


volume of advertising appearing in this newspaper was con- 
siderably more than ONE MILLION LINES OVER THAT 
PUBLISHED BY ANY OTHER OHIO NEWSPAPER 


(MOR 


NING, EVENING OR SUNDAY). 


The Dispatch’s supremacy is due to the fact that both local 
and national advertisers, after more than a decade of ex- 
perience with Columbus newspapers, have found this to be 
the one big medium in which to place their Central Ohio 


appropriations. 


There are 166 home concerns—local dis- 


play advertisers by the year—that use no other Columbus 
newspaper. 


In all classes of advertising, local display, national and clas- 
sified, The Dispatch prints far more than the other Columbus 


newspapers combined. 


It prints more than double the 


amount of news matter appearing in any other Central Ohio 


evenin 


g newspaper. 


INDEPENDENT AUDIT 


of Columbus Newspaper Advertising 


January 
Februar 


March ..... 


April 
May 


June Seid 
July coccecs 


Local Display Advertising 


DISPATCH 
1,145,430 lines 
869,280 lines 
1,156,040 lines 
1,107,290 lines 
1,071,484 lines 
1,021,324 lines 
901,745 lines 


ry 
29¢ 


7,272,593 


National Advertising 
DISPATCH 


Others Combined 
927,850 lines 
347,610 lines 


),920 lines 


969,900 lines 
977,606 lines 
931,788 lines 
817,912 lines 


6,453,586 





Others Combined 


January ...... 186,260 lines 163,820 lines 
February 03,000 lines 202,210 lines 
March 271,190 lines 208,360 lines 
i cena 220,210 lines 185,570 lines 
uM Ly 59,646 lines 193,914 lines 
June 204,069 lines 168,752 lines 
July 155,017 lines 133,544 lines 
1,499,392 1,256,170 
Classified Advertising 
? DISPATCH Others Combined 
January 263,090 lines 193,940 lines 
February 46,650 lines 178,730 lines 
Merch 327,390 lines 227,780 lines 
April .... - nee 351,170 lines 234,220 lines 
May 344,105 lines 257,756 lines 
June 311,824 lines 244,205 lines 
July $30,296 lines 244,692 lines 
2,174,525 1,581,323 


In total 
the othe 


furnished, month by month, by The Arthur M 


Agents, 


Columbus 
Dispatch. 


advertising for the first seven months of 1922, 
r Columbus papers combined by 1,655,431 lines 


Crumrine Company, 


Columbus, Ohio, and New York City. 


Foreign Representatives: O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York City and San Francisco. 








The Dispatch exceeded 


Figures compiled and 


Advertising 
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of our lines in the farm papers go on 
working for us after we lock the store 
at night. Our store slogan is “What you 
get at Johnson’s is good.” To live up 
to that we carry the widely advertised 
lines because they are always dependable 
and are the most in demand,’ 

“Down in Pelham, Georgia, which has 
a population of only 2,640, the Hand 
Trading Company did a business last year 
of $970,348, 75 per cent of this with 


farmers. 3 
“They write as follows: ‘One has 
only to take a trip through South 


Georgia to see how the farmer is ad- 
vancing. He owns an automobile, has a 
telephone and often electric lighting and 
water systems. The rural free delivery 
keeps him in close touch with the city. 
As a result we now must carry adver- 
tised goods to hold the farmer’s trade. 
“Here are fifty million people who are 
waiting to hear the Gillette story. Shall 
our second step in the endeavor to assist 
in furthering the sale of Gillette razors 
be to this tremendous potential market? 

“Nearly a million youths become of 
shaving age every year. Here is a vast 
group of especial importance. If we can 
sell to this group and make them satis- 
fied Gillette users, it means 40 years of 
blade sales to each unit, a market of al- 
most unbelievable possibilities. 

‘Is a market of fourteen million peo- 
ple too valuable to pass up? In the 
United States there are today 14,000,000 
foreign born persons; 8,500,000 of them 
do not speak, read or write English suf- 
ficiently well to be able to be influenced 
by any effort directed to them in Eng- 
lish. 

“Consider for a moment the influence 
which this foreign-born population must 
have on additional newcomers to the 
country. Not only because of its imme- 
diate possible sales, but also for its fu- 
ture prospects, is not this a logical fourth 
step in our endeavor to climb the ladder 
of increased sales by the assistance of 
advertising ?” 

The film showed a Gillette salesman 
making a sale of the entire line and put- 
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ting up Gillette signs in a drug store 
window. The “book” had a two-page 
spread of the pictures of the salesmen. 
At the top was the heading, “1921—Gil- 
lette Go-Getters,” and at the bottom the 
heading, “1922— Gillette Do-Betters.” 
Window displays, a mammoth outdoor 
sign and maps were exhibited. 

As the “volume” was closed, a hand 
wrote on the back cover, “The advertis- 
ing department is with you 100 per cent 
in 1922.” The reel took 27 minutes and 
is considered to have been more effective 
than if the entire morning had been de- 
voted to the advertising session. It ended 
with a humorous carton, melting into 
the Gillette trade-mark as finale. 

In line with the policy intimated in the 
film at the sales convention, the Gillette 
Company has reached out its advertising 
in 1922 more broadly than previously. 
Although magazines are being used some- 
what, the company, in place of using 
newspapers in but 68 cities, this year is 
advertising the new, improved Gillette 
in 358 newspapers in 257 of the larger 
cities and the $1 Gillette Brownie in 634 
newspapers in 582 small cities and towns. 
This makes a total of 992 newspapers in 
839 cities this year. 

Testimonials by Charles M. Schwab, 
Governor Sproul and other well-known 
men are being featured, together with 
occasional localized copy in which the 
name of the city the newspaper it is pub- 
lished in appears. Whimsical small bits 
of copy are published in between the 
larger volleys. Window displays tie up 
with the advertising closely. 

“Despite our large sale of 1921, we 
consider our market far from anywhere 
near being saturated,” Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER was informed. “We do not de- 
termine our advertising appropriation on 
a fixed percentage basis. Instead, each 
year we decide what we ought to do and 
make our advertising appropriation ac- 
cordingly. We believe in newspaper ad- 
vertising. Each year our appropriation 
has always been larger and each year the 
closing of our books witnesses increased 
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GATHERED AT RANDOM 








Hex ERS exist in every profession 

and walk of life, they flourish in 
every age and clime; they ply their art 
either as a means of livelihood or from 
the sole desire to gull the credulous pub- 
lic. It was the latter which incited that 
prince of practical jokers, Theodore 
Hook, to perpetuate the most audacious 
of all hoaxes. Hook bet a guinea that 
a certain modest dwelling in a quiet 
thoroughfare leading out of Oxford 
Street, would become the most notorious 
house in town, and set about winning his 
wager by addressing over a thousand let- 
ters, containing orders to tradesmen, with 
the request that they would at a certain 
hour on a certain day deliver their goods 
at a certain house in Berners Street. 

The lord mayor, the lord chief jus- 
tice, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the commander-in-chief were among the 
many victims that fell into the trap, and, 
duly arriving at the appointed spot, ex- 
perienced the most unceremonious treat- 
ment amid the turbulent throng. 

As a result of a bet between the 
Duke of Montague and Lord Chester- 
field that the former would, by adver- 
tising an utterly impossible performance, 





find fools enough to fill a playhouse it 
was announced that on Jan. 10, 1749, on 
the stage of the Haymarket Theatre, 

person would get into a tavern quart 
bottle, and while there sing several songs. 

On the evening appointed for th 
accomplishment of this marvelous feat 
the house was packed from floor to ceil- 
ing, among the expectant audience being 
no less a personage than the Duke oi 
Cumberland. 

For a while all sat in patient silence, 
but, on the curtain not rising, catcalls 
and whistles soon swelled to open riot. 
Someone now threw a lighted candle 
upon the stage, and a general stampede 
for that part of the house immediately 
followed, and in the melee that ensued 
the Duke of Cumberland lost his sword. 

A hoax equally diverting, and with no 
harmful issue, was that originating with 
Daly, the manager of the Dublin Thea- 
tre, who wagered that within 24 hours 
he would introduce a perfectly meaning- 
less word into the English language. 

To effect which he chalked on every 
wall to which he could gain access the 
four letters quiz, which at once set 
all Dublin in wondering as to their sig- 
nificance—wondering in vain—the sole 
result of the general bewilderment being 
the circulation of a word that has re- 
mained current till the present day.— 
London Globe. 





sales and profits.” 




















The Commercial Club of your town 
could waste a deal of money by advertising 
your town in your newspaper—because 
your newspaper circulates largely amongst 
people who are already sold on your town 


—that is why they live there. 


Your Commercial Club advertises your 
town in other places—goes after industries 
and factories and business building proposi- 
tions through various proper channels. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER affords a 
splendid way for you to advertise your town 
to a group of men who annually spend 
many millions of dollars for advertising— 
some of which you can get by going after it. 
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wires in a cable little larger than a man’s wrist. 





Science keeps down costs 


When the Bell System installed its first successful tele- 
phone cable, fifty wires was the largest number that could 
be operated in a single cable without ‘cross-talk’ and 
other interference. Today it would require 48 cables of 
the original type to accommodate the number of wires 
often operated in one cable. 


Without this improvement in cable, the construction of 
new underground and aerial lines would have cost the 
Bell System upwards of a hundred million dollars more 
than has actually been spent. In addition, the cost of 
maintenance would have been greater by eighteen million 
dollars a year. These economies in the Bell System mean 
a saving in telephone rates to each individual subscriber. 


In all branches of telephone practice science has similarly 
contributed to economy. Even in such a comparatively 
small item as switchboard cords, improvements have re- 
duced the cost of renewal by four million dollars a year. 


Every new telephone added to the Bell System increases 
the usefulness of all telephones, but this multiplication 
tends likewise to increase the complications and the expense 
of service. The scientists of the Bell System, to offset 
this tendency, are constantly called upon to develop new 
devices which simplify complications and keep down costs. 


By virtue of a united system the benefits of these im- 
provements are shared by all subscribers—and the nation 


is provided with the best and cheapest telephone service 
in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
) AMERICAN TECEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








NEWSPAPER 

RLANDO, Fla., August 16—The 

second annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Dailies of Florida was held 
here, August 15. Morning and after- 
noon sessions were followed by a 
banquet at the San Juan Hotel in the 
evening. 

An address by Richard Lloyd Jones, 
the publisher and editor of the Jackson- 
ville Journal and a new figure in Florida 
journalism, was the feature of the morn- 
ing session. It it he declared that the 
word Florida must be published in every 
part of the United States. He asserted 
that next to New York the word Cali- 
fornia was published oftener than any 
other word as far as the United States 
is concerned. Mr. Jones pleaded for the 
united efforts of all interests and peoples 
in the state, predicting that with co- 
operation, publicity and unity of effort 
Florida could have a population of 
3,000,000 by 1940. 

Discussion of the state fair at Jackson- 
ville and its publicity was introduced by 
G. Z. Phillips, one of its directors. News- 
papers of the state will give the fair as 
much publicity as possible, but want a 
proportionate share of the advertising. 
Hereafter, the Jacksonville fair will be 
held in February or early March. 

At the afternoon session mechanical 
page costs, circulation, graft editions, 
labor and other problems were discussed. 
It was brought out in the course of this 
that one advertising specialty man had 
taken more money out of Florida during 
the past year in his commissions than the 
salary of the President of the United 
States. 

The Orlando Star-Reporter and Or- 
lando Sentinel were joint hosts to the 
members of the association at the ban- 
quet in the evening. After this the meet- 
ing adjourned to convene in Gainesville, 
Fla., some time in November. There- 
after meetings will be held quarterly in 
order to stimulate enthusiasm. . 

The following officers were elected: 
Ed. L. Taylor, business manager, the 
Miami Herald, president, succeeding Col. 
Quinby Melton, lately business manager 
of the Jacksonville Metropolis; Clayton 
C. Odrington, managing editor of De- 
land News, re-elected secretary-treasurer ; 
W. M. Pepper, the Gainesville Morning 
Sun, vice-president and T. E. Fitzgerald, 
Daytona News; Harry Brown, Lakeland 
Telegram ; Lew B. Brown, St. Peters- 
burg Independent ; R. B. Brossier, Or- 
lando Reporter Star, and R. J. Holly 
Sanford Herald, directors. 





The Seattle Press Club has moved 
from 1311 Fifth avenue to its new home 
at 320 Seneca street. The quarters have 
been completely remodeled to fit the 
uses of the club. 


The North Dakota Press Association 


has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, G. W. Stewart, Wilton News; 
vice-president, Edward Sullivan, New 


Salem Journal; secretary, Earl S. Toste- 
vin, Mandan Pioneer. 


The Nebraska Press Association will 
hold its summer meeting in Omaha, Au- 
gust 31 and September 1 and 2 The 
Western Iowa Press Association will 
meet with the Nebraska organization. 


Judge F. B. Stoneman, editor-in-chief 
of the Miami (Fla.) Herald, was the 
guest of honor at the August 8 
luncheon of the Miami Press Club. He 
talked on his trip to the National Edi- 
torial Association convention. The club 
is preparing to issue its own paper, 
probably a weekly or semi-monthly. 





ADVERTISING 


HE Advertising Club of New York 
had its third golf tourney of the sea- 
son at the Dunwoodie Country Club Au- 
gust 15. After deducting handicaps, Ar- 
thur Doornbos and George Stearns tied, 
with low net scores of 72 each. A flip 


of a coin gave the prize, a portable 
phonograph, to Mr. Stearns. There were 
about 65 entries. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Advertising 


Club will open a complete school of ad- 
vertising in the Fall with a number of 
courses for beginner and more advanced 
students. 

The Bellingham (Wash.) Advertising 
Club recently elected W. S. Newton as 


president; Don Randell, vice-president ; 
W. L. Clark, secretary; Fred Laube, 
treasurer; Seth Atwood, Percy Browne 


and Andrew Martin, trustees. 

Ed Towse, of the Mercantile Printing 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Honolulu (T. H.) Advertising Club. 

The Seattle (Wash.) Women’s Adver- 
tising Club recently elected the followi ing 


officers: Miss Molly Baldwin, presi- 
dent; Miss Emma L. Hoffman, vice- 
president ; Miss Kathryn Keif, corre- 


sponding secretary ; 
recording secretary, 
Corning, treasurer. 
The Salt Lake City Advertising Club, 
at its recent annual meeting, elected of- 
ficers as follows: R. D. Standish, presi- 


Miss Gladys Lord, 
and Miss Orpha 


dent; Miss Katherine Stayner, vice- 
president; Charles L. Wheeler, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Mrs. M. A. Brata- 


ger, Miss Amy Armstrong, Harry An- 
derson and Thomas J. Mullins, direc- 
tors. 





Morning Paper for Bethlehem 

The Sun will appear early in Novem- 
ber in Bethlehem, Pa., with a morning 
and a weekly edition, announcement was 
made this week by A. S. Eckert, presi- 
dent of the newly formed Bethlehem 
Printing & Publishing Company, The 
morning paper, it is stated, will give spe- 
cial attention to news of interest to the 
working man and the weekly will strive 
for farm circulation. William Beers, a 
local farmer, is treasurer of the corpora- 
tion. A 12-page Goss press has been 
purchased, 





Ellensburg Capital Incorporates 


Articles of incorporation for The 
Ellensburg (Wash.) Capital have been 
filed. The capitalization is $15,000 and 
the incorporators are Ray Abbott, Orville 
Rogers and Beckwith Hubball. 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


| 805 Terminal Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

548 Rand-MeNally Bidg., Chicage 
301 Glaslyn Bidg., Memphis 

560-A Howard St., San Francisco 

Canadian Agents: 1] 

Toronto Type Foendry Co., Ltd. 
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WISCONSIN 


The following 
give some idea of the purchasing 
power representing Wisconsin popu- 
lation. 





information will 


Wisconsin is the first state in the 
production of flax. 


Forty per cent of the peas packed 
in the country are Wisconsin peas. 


Wisconsin leads all other states in 
the production of butter. 


Wisconsin has more silos than any 
other state—a distinct mark of pro- 
gressive farmer. 


More than half the entire cheese in- 
dustry is concentrated in Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin is the home owning ter- 
ritory, more than three-fifths of the 
families own their own homes. 


The merchandising and advertising 
departments of the following newspa- 
pers will surprise you with details re- 
garding marketing possibilities. 

















Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 Lines 
DT I ih owes Ho rH OS (E) 8,769 .045 
*Eau Claire Leader-Telegram........(M&E) 8,586 .035 
*Fond du Lac Reporter ...........++.-. (E) 6,326 03 
ea er ee ee (E) 7,306 .04 
*Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 17,392 .05 
Milwaukee Journal ...........+s0000% (E) 114,676 -20 
Milwaukee Journal ............5.-+5: (S) 89,857 -20 
Milwaukee Sentinel ............-..- (M&E) 78,973 14 
Milwaukee Sentinel ...........+--05:5 (S) 62,548 14 
*Superior Telegram ..........---+++- (E) 18,332 .055 
+Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times ........ (S) 8,000 .045 
Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 
+Publishers’ Statement. 


1922. 
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ALFRED HARMSWORTH 
NTERNATIONAL journalism has lost its most 
powerful influence for gocd and truth, an able 
advocate and righteous defender, in the untimely 

passing of Alfred Harmsworth, who as Viscount 
Northcliffe dignified the peerage and reflected glory 
on his Sovereign. 

But Alfred Harmsworth, the distinguished pro- 
prietor of The Daily Mail, The London Times, The 
Evening News, The Weekly Dispatch and five-score 
other publications, was a democrat—an_interna- 
tionally-minded democrat—whose sympathies were 
with the great common people of all lands, whose 
aspirations he instinctively sensed and brilliantly in- 
terpreted—and for whom he fought courageously 
and valiantly during the war, just as much indeed 
as any scldier in the front-line trenches. 

In the brief space of 35 years, Alfred Harms- 
worth had mastered every detail of the profession of 
journalism and built up the greatest publishing busi- 
ness in the world. At the age of 57 he exercised a 
most powerful influence in international affairs that 
was wholesome, forward-looking and _ constructive, 
and it is doubtful, if he had his life to live over 
again that be would accepted favors from the 
throne. 

The outstanding characteristic of his dominant 
personality was undoubtedly his tremendous energy 
and his will to win. But he was broad-minded and 
never lost touch with the bone and sinew of the 
British nation. His good work in, and for, the pro- 
fession that he dearly loved and which he so well 
adorned, helped to raise the status of the journalist 
in every country and did much to win adequate 
compensation for the man who makes a living by 
writing and if in his latter days he were intolerant 
of opposition, as has been charged, it was due to 
his self-reliance, self-confidence, economy of time by 
directness of speech and habit of success. 

His work in the war as head of the Intelligence 
Bureau—Propaganda Division—accomplished wonders 
in destroying the morale of the enemy and in 
strengthening the determination to win of the Allies 
and associated powers. 

In his controversy with Lloyd George, the Prime 
Minister, that darkened the closing days of a useful 
career, he had the interest and support of Ameri- 
cans—largely because of Ray Stannard Baker’s revel- 
ations of the Wilson Strong Box—who admired and 
appreciated his breadth of view, fearlessness, wis- 
dom and understanding, as well as his vision. 

His tour of the world proved to be a veritable 
personal triumph for him, despite the petty “rule or 
ruin” policy of the foreign office, which pursued 
him relentlessly in an effort to humiliate him. 

He came to America early in life, as he went to 
France early in life—at the impressionable age. He 
was fair and just—and in some respects, rather gener- 
ous in his estimates of Americans and things Ameri- 
can—and by his good nature, optimism and demo- 
cratic manners and ways, and because of his 
intelligent grasp of journalism and international af- 
fairs, he made lasting friendships with some of our 
most successful molders of public opinion, leaders 
of finance, captains of industry and statesmen. This 
intercourse is reflected today in his newspapers. 

Without a doubt he enjoyed a larger acquaintance 
amongst journalists and public men in America than 
any other Briton of his time or any other. 

He was universally admired by Americans be- 
<ause of his force and courage and by many of our 
most influential citizens, beloved. He actually did 
more than anyone of his day and generation, or of 
any other age, we firmly believe, to promote good 
feeling as between the influential people of the Eng- 
glish speaking peoples of the world and to interpret 
England aright to America and America aright to 
Great Britain. 

The extent of his power in Great Britain is in- 
<licated by the fact that The Daily Mail of London— 
perhaps his greatest monument—has more than 
7,000,000 readers daily in a country the size of the 
state of New York where will be fownd approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 people. The Daily Mail is to 
Great Britain what the Saturday Evening Post of 
Philadelphia is to America. 

American journalists saw in Alfred Harmsworth 
‘an earnest, sincere friend, who was striving earnestly, 
with indomitable will and purpose, to serve his pub- 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED By CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


NTO you, O men, I call; and my voice is 

to the sons of man—(Prov, viti:4). The 
lip of truth shall be established for ever: but 
a lying tongue is but for a moment—(Prov. 
41:19). The tongue of the wise useth knowl- 
edge aright: but the mouth of fools poureth 
out foolishness. The eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the good— 
(Prov. xv:2, 3.) Where no wood is, there 
the fire goeth out: so where there is no tale- 
bearer, the strife ceaseth—(Prov xxvi:26). 
Buy the truth, and sell it not; also wisdom, 
and instruction, and understanding—(Prov. 
xxii:23). Wherefore putting away lying, 
speak every man truth with his neighbour: for 
we are members one with another. Be ye 
angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath: Neither give place to the 
devil—(Eph. ww:25-27). Be of the same mind 
one toward another. Mind not high things, but 
condescend to men of low estate. Be not wise 
in your own conceits. Recompense to no man 
evil for evil. Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men.—(Rom, xii:16-17). 











iic fearlessly and intelligently and they applauded. 
They saw in him a generous employer who would 
not be a party to any conspiracy to reduce the wages 
of his people—in fact, an employer whose best efforts 
seemed to be devoted to a just appreciation of the 
loyal, faithful efforts of his employes—even to the 
extent of makirg their daily grind much easier and 
assuring peace and comfort in their old age. 

A powerful link in the chain of sympathetic un- 
derstanding is gone—and, alas, there seems no one 
big enough physically, mentally or morally to take 
his place. 

All honor to a master craftsman” who has gone 
over yonder to claim his reward. , 





PRESIDENT McPARLAND’S REPORT 


66 QT takes more than money to win a strike,” is 
the sane-sober-morning-after reflection of the 
President of the International Typographical 

Union, who in a most amazing annual report shows 

that $10,500,000 were raised by assessment of the 

wages of union compositors to carry on the fight 
for the 44 hour week in the printing industry, but 
with comparatively little success. 

Of this enormous sum $10,107,565.11 were paid 
out in strike benefits and expenses. But despite this 
fact, or because of it, the membership dropped 5,609 
in the year and 65 unions were either suspended or 
surrendered their charters. 

A further side light on the situation is shown by 
the fact that 521 unions, with a total membership 
of 42,831, or approximately 60% of the total mem- 
bership are now said to be enjoying the short week 
of 44 hours. 

From an enrolled membership in 1921 of 74,354 the 
number of members have dropped to 68,746 in 1922 
of which approximately 40,000 are employed in job 
shops and 28,700 or 42% in newspaper offices. 

Wages have increased, the International officers 
report, from approximately $45,000,000 in 1910 to 
$141 ,964,382 in 1921 and $123,429,452'in 1922; or a 
decrease of $18,000,000 or 13% in wages in the year. 

It has been a costly war for the I. T. U. and not 
even a Pyrrhic victory has perched on its banners. 
Wage increases won by the union have added to 
employers’ burdens, but have not made easier the 
lot of its members. The ten million dollar strike 
fund ‘has been raised by users of printing, 
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SUCCESSFUL NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGNS 


EW people would believe it possible that any 
F medium in a month’s campaign could dispose of 
$200,000 worth of hair nets, and as for increas- 
ing the sale of tea over a million pounds in five 
months—it is simple unbelievable. But such is the 
power of the newspaper to move merchandise off the 
shelves of the retailers into the homes of the people. 
The series of articles in Eprtor & PuBLisHER by 
Hammond Edward Franklin, that might yery prop- 
erly be labeled—“Successful Newspaper Advertising 
Campaigns,” in which the hair net and the tea sales 
efforts were intimately and accurately described, 
promise to be the most interesting merchandising 
and sales stories ever presented to the readers of 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. The Gillette story and the 
story describing the means employed in increasing 
the consumption of milk will carry us through this 
month, 

Next month there will be one article devoted to 
what a bank can do advertising in newspaper space 
and what advertising can do for a bank, with full 
details of how a bank in a medium sized Pennsylvania 
city has used advertising successfully. Since bank 
advertising is extremely desirable for the newspaper 
and the advertising agency, this article should be of 
considerable interest. 

In another article scheduled for September is re- 
lated the experience of a jewelry store account 
starting with a first appropriation of $100 a year 
and now using $10,000 a year. 

The subject of how to use newspapers for the 
product that is hard to advertise will supply ma- 
terial for another article. A spring cover for auto- 
mobiles which is being successfully advertised in 
newspapers will be the case in point. 

And yet another article will discuss advertising 
wars in which real battles are fought through news- 
paper advertising copy. This will take up an inter- 
esting situation in the soap and canned goods fields. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER believes that this series of 
articles by Mr. Franklin will prove to be in every 
way a notable contribution to the cause of the news- 
paper. 

If you happen to have any information of success- 
ful merchandising through newspaper. advertising 
campaigns, we will appreciate it greatly if you would 
send such information to us. 





THE MERCHANDISE FAIR 


IFTEEN thousand registered buyers at the New 
K York Merchandise Fair are visiting the 675 

booths on four floors of the Grand Central 
Palace and the 165 booths at the 7lst Regiment 
Armory. But while there is in evidence much dicker- 
ing and trading, there seems to be little actual 
buying. 

The Fair lasts three weeks and the exhibitors are 
paying $450 per week, per booth. This gives them 
the right to participate in the Fashion Show which 
is giving performances afternoons and_ evenings. 
There are about fifty manikins employed in display- 
ing merchandise and perhaps 25 in the ballet under 
the direction of Flo Ziegfeld’s assistant. 

The display of furs, gowns, sports clothes and 
millinery is superb, but it is doubtful if the show 
will be repeated next year, as the expense has been 
terrific. 

The New York Times has given the Fair the 
greatest amount of space and enjoyed the largest 
volumne of Fair advertising. The day before the 
show opened the Times carried a column-and-a-half 
front page story and a full page listing the names 
and addresses of the exhibitors at the Palace. Every 
day since then the Times has carried a lead business 
story of approximately a column, and a column-and-a- 
half last Sunday. 

The World came next with a daily half column 
business story and three or four general news stories. 
The other papers carried only general news stories 
which averaged about a half column each—all of 
the dailies carried the story. 





COAL is scarce, paper mills are closing, but ccn- 
sumption of newsprint by publishers is un- 


checked. The danger is two-fold; avert it by ending 
waste, both of fuel and of paper. 
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FRANK B. NICHOLS observed his 
25th anniversary as publisher of the 
Bath (Me.) Daily Times August 15, and 
in commemoration of the event printed 
a special anniversary number. Charles 
M. Lincoln, managing editor of the New 
York Herald, and Edward P. Mitchell, 
editor emeritus of the New York Sun, 
both of whom started their careers on 
the Bath Times, contributed articles to 
the edition. Mr. Nichols also publishes 
the Brunswick (Me.) Weekly Record, 
and is vice-president of the Journal 
Publishing Company, publishing the 
3iddeford (Me.) Daily Journal. 


W. H. Dodge, president of the Ohio 
group of Scripps-McRae newspapers and 
in charge of foreign advertising of all 
Scripps-McRae papers, has left his 
Cleveland office to visit Scripps papers 
in the West. 


Edgar Shaw, of the Hearst general 
management, spent last week in Chicago. 


Franklin A. Merriam, publisher of the 
Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Argus, Mrs. Mer- 
riam, their daughter, Ethel, and Maurice 
S. Porter, managing editor of the Argus, 
and Mrs. Porter, are at the Profile House 
in the Green Mountains, New Hamp- 
shire. 


George Pickering, who has been 40 
years with the Christchurch (N. Z.) 
Press and recently its publisher, retired 
June 30. 


John M. Taylor, formerly of Spring- 
field, Mass., but recently associated with 
Ross E. Burns, publisher of the Joplin 
(Mo.) Globe, the later the News-Her- 
ald, has been made head of the executive 
management of the Hutchinson (Kan.) 
Gazette, succeeding James Raffell, gen- 
eral manager. Chester Leasure remains 
as editor and John M. Schwinn as as- 
sociate editor. 


Col. Charles M. Diehl, publisher of 
the San Antonio Light, has just returned 
from an extended trip throughout 
Mexico. ‘ 


Henry M. Pindell, owner and publisher 
of the Peoria (Ill.) Evening Journal, 
Morning Transcript, and Sunday Journal- 
Transcript, has sailed for Vienna to at- 
tend the conference of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union as an official delegate 
from the United States. 


D. J. H. T. Stempel, formerly editor 
of La Hacienda, a Spanish publication is- 
sued in Buffalo, has been appointed by 
the president of Nicaragua to supervise 
the work of developing its flora and 
fauna. He will also contribute to the 
National Geographic Magazine. 

Col. Norris G, Osborne, editor of the 
New Haven (Conn.) Journal Courier, is 
recovering from having had his right leg 
amputated at the knee and it is believed 
that he is now out of danger. 

Frank Francis, mayor of Odgen, Utah, 
for the second time, and publisher of the 
Odgen Standard-Examiner, is a_candi- 
date on the Democratic ticket for the 
United States senatorship. 


William Allen White, publisher and 
editor of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, 
has resigned as associate editor of 
Judge, the humorous weekly, explaining 
that he could not agree with Judge’s 
campaign for light wines and beer. 

Adam Breede, publisher and editor of 
the Hastings (Neb.) Tribume, has left 
for a five-month tour of South America. 

Sir Robert Baird, K. B. E., founder 
and managing proprietor of the Belfast 
(Ireland) Telegraph and allied news- 
papers, sails trom Liverpool September 
16 for New York. Accompanied by his 
brother-in-law, Maj. Gen. Sir Menus 
O’Keeffe, M. D. K. C. M. G,, he will 
make a tour to the Pacific coast and 
back again. 

Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader, delivered 
an address August 15 before the South- 
ern Retail Merchants Conference in that 
city, on “The Economic Function of a 
Small Town Merchant.” 


Editor & Publisher for August 


Redmond B. Gautier, the chief backer 
of the Miami (Fla.) Post has become 
editor and publisher following the resig- 
nation of Raymond B. Bolton, the man- 
aging editor. 

C. B. Welch, editor and general man- 
ager of the Tacoma (Wash.) News 
Tribune, returned August 1 from a 
motor trip to the Mexican border. 
Douglas Welch, his son, was placed on 
the editorial staff of the newspaper 
August 3 and is doing general assign- 
ments. 

Carroll Shaffer, of the Chicago Even- 
ing Post, August 14 made a clean sweep 
of the Press Club tournament at the 
Westmoreland Country Club by a scoring 
low gross of 90 and low net of 65. It 
was his initial appearance in the club 
meets. A, T. Packard had second gross 
of 91, while Basil G. Wyrick was third 
with 93. E. Hudcamp took 94 and A. F. 
Baenziger 98, all the other scribes going 
into three figures on the difficult links. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


BARR MOSES, chief editorial writer 
on the Wausau (Wis.) Daily 
Record-Herald for nearly five years, has 
resigned to become the editor of the Su- 
perior (Wis.) Daily Telegram. His as- 
sociates in the Record-Herald office ten- 
dered him a dinner on August 10, at 
which a fine rod and reel were given 
him, as he is an ardent fisherman. Gren- 
ville Pridham, recently of the Chicago 
Journal, succeeds him on the Record- 
Herald. 


W. M. Stuart, of the Galt (Ont.) Re- 
porter staff, was appointed managing 
editor of the paper August 1 

Charles W. Canfield, dramatic critic 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Every Eve- 
ning, expects to return home this week 
after spending his vacation in the Roose- 
Me Hospital, New York, with a broken 
eg. 

Emerson Loos will shortly leave the 
staff of the Springfield (Ohio) Daily 
News, to take up teaching. 

Richard Miller, telegraph editor of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, has resigned to 
go to the Pacific Coast. 


William Hanny, for the past 10 years 
cartoonist of the St. Joseph (Mo.) News 
Press, on September 1 becomes car- 
toonist for the St. Paul Dispatch-Pio- 
neer Press. 


J. M. Stein, for several years manag- 
ing editor of the Brownsville (Texas) 
_ has joined the Houston Chroni- 
cle. 

A. B. Cochran, automobile editor on 
the Houston (Texas) Post, is now with 
the San Antonio Express in like ca- 
pacity. 

Jean Mowatt, fashion writer for the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, resigned 
and has gone to the Orient. Her place 
is being filled by R. W. Underwood. 


Ray Pierson, for 22 years connected 
with the sports department of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, recently underwent two 
serious operations. 


Albert F. Ayer, dean of the Beloit 
(Wis.) newspaper men and a member of 
the Beloit News staff since 1915, retired 
August 7, after 44 years of newspaper 
work in that city. 

Maurice Musselman, rewrite man on 
the Chicago Evening Post, has written a 
play which was produced this week by 
the Play Mongers in Chicago. 

Walter L. Fogg, formerly of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, has joined the 
copy desk of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Post. 

Claude E. Ingals, editor of the Cor- 
vallis (Wash.) Gazette-Times, has been 
chosen secretary of the Republican State 
Central Committee. 

James W. Hanbery, of the Omaha 
World-Herald staff, received the Dis- 
tinguished Service cross August 2 at 
Fort Crook, Net.. for “gallantry in ac- 
tion at Chateau-Thierry July 19, 1918.” 

Ray W. Garvin, of the Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Exponent staff, was nominated 
in the August primary as Democratic 
candidate for the House of Delegates. 


Jim Turnbaugh resigned from the 
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Coffeyville (Kan.) Morning News Au- 
gust 1 and is now managing editor of 
the Pawhuska (Okla.) Daily Capital. 


Harold Armstrong, formerly of the 
news staff of the Detroit News and later 
a practicing lawyer, is now writing nov- 
els, using the signature of Henry G. 
Aikman. 


John Connell, former night editor of 
the Portland (Ore.) Jorunal, has joined 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer as assis- 
tant city editor, alternating with Gilbert 
Gordon, former manager of the Tacoma 
Bureau, who has returned to the city 
desk in the home office. 


Robert W. Hobbs, managing editor of 
the Lynn (Mass.) News and his bride, 
who were married in New York two 
weeks ago, were honored by the entire 
staff of the paper, which held a recep- 
tion for them at the Bass Point House, 
Nahant, Mass., August 9 and presented 
them with a chest of silver and a coffee 
percolator. 

Hal Armstrong, former reporter of the 
Scripps papers in the Northwest, has 
joined the Seattle Post-Intelligencer staff 
as feature writer. 

Abram Smith, former journalism in- 
structor in Oregon University, has been 
made night editor of the Associated Press 
in Seattle. 


J. C. Baskerville, State editor of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, has resigned to 
become telegraph editor of the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Sentinel. 

Eric Collins, staff photographer of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, has been made 
motion-picture editor, in addition to his 
other duties. 

Raymond B. Bolton, managing editor 
of the Miami (Fla.) Post, is now man- 
aging editor and general manager of the 
Miami Movie Magazine which is expect- 
ed to make its appearance next month. 

Fullerton Waldo, of the editorial staff 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, has 
returned last week from a trip which had 
as an objective the posts of Arctic Red 
River and Fort MacPherson—nearly 
2,000 miles north of Edmonton. Mr. 
Waldo made the trip on the annual 
steamer of the Hudson Bay Company. 

Frank Hale, formerly managing editor 
of the now defunct Florida Post, has 
joined the staff of the Tampa Tribune. 


J. A. Rabb, of the Tampa Tribune, has 
left that paper to accept a position on 
the Plant City (Fla.) Courier. 

Kenneth Gilbert has opened publicity 
offices in Seattle with William C. Lyon, 
former telegraph editor of the Post-In- 
telligencer. * 

James Grant, formerly of Seattle and 
Aberdeen, Wash., has joined the staff of 
the Walla Walla (Wash.) Union. 

D. B. Tewksbury, an Alaska news- 


paper man, has joined the Seattle Times 
editorial staff. 
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Harry Langhorst, former New York 
newspaper man, has returned from Ma- 
nila, where he was employed on a Fili- 
pino paper for six months, and has joined 
the Post-Intelligencer rewrite staff. 


Hays Clark, reporter on the Chatta- 
nooga News, was recently elected crim- 
inal court clerk for Hamilton county by 
the largest majority in election. He will 
take office September 1. 

Oscar Bamberger, formerly on the 
staffs of a number of Philadelphia news- 
papers, but more recently doing adver- 
tising, has joined the rewrite staff of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


John S. Dwyer, son of John P. Dwyer, 

managing editor of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, is now a reporter on the Record’s 
local staff. 
_ Allan Gwynn Richman, formerly of 
Brooklyn, has rejoined the city staff of 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
alter serving for several months on the 
city staff of the International 
Service in New York. 

Capt. Thomas Reilly, at one time on 
the Newark (N. J.) News, is now doing 
politics on the Newark Ledger. 

Miss Mable DuPruy, formerly on the 
are Fate of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 

ost-Telegram, is now with N 
(NJ) ed. the Newark 
_ Sid Silverstein is a new member of the 
Newark (N. J.) Ledger news staff. 

Donald Mackay, who has been con- 
nected with the Sioux Falls, Des Moines 
and Chicago offices of the Associated 
Press, has been made state correspon- 
dent at Pierre, S. D., succeeding H. R. 
Carpenter, who has been transferred to 
the St. Paul office. A new bureau in 
South Dakota has been established at 
Huron, in charge of Harold G. Lee, for- 
merly of the Huronite. ; 


News 





IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


WILLIAM F. JOHNS, manager of 
the national advertising depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis Journal, has 
been appointed western manager for 
Hearst’s International Magazine. 

John J. Abbott, until recent! mas- 
ter of the Philadelphia Neer Pag a 
made assistant circulation manager. 

William W. Winston, credit man in the 
advertising department of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News, has resigned 
to become superintendent of the Gray 
Wood Heel Company, Lynn. 

Harold Durgin, advertising solicitor 
on the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, 

(Continued on page 28) 





VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


K. L. Ames Jr.—Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. Charles Gladfelter—Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Herald. Charles E. Marsh— 
Austin (Tex.) American. 





The newspaper information bureau con- 
ducted by Frederic J. HasKin in Washington 
for the free use of the public has grown so 
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has been transferred to the Boston 
Telegram. 

Austin B, Fenger has joined the staff 
of M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc., news- 
paper representatives, as assistant in the 
main office in San Francisco. 

John Slaight of Santa Monica, Cal., 
has joined the circulation department of 
the Galt( Ont.) Reporter. 

W. R. Armstrong, classified advertis- 
ing staff, the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, returned to work last week after 
an operation and a stay of several weeks 
in a hospital. 

S. H. Cant, advertising manager, of 
the Galt (Ont.) Evening Reporter, has 
returned from a 3,500 mile motor trip to 
varicus American cities. 

G. W. Preston, advertising manager of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, accompanied by 
Mrs. Preston, is on a trip through the 
Great Lakes. They will spend 10 days 
fishing at Isle Royale. 


Thomas J. Church, formerly in the 
advertising department of the Oakland 
(Cal.) Enquirer, has gone with the 
Modesto (Cal.) Herald as advertising 
manager. 

Capt. J. Ewart MacKay, formerly 
with the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, and son of MacKay, for 
15 years business manager of the 


Toronto Globe, in partnership with J. C. 
Ross, formerly circulation manager of 
the Toronto Farmers’ Sun, has bought 
the printing business, plant and building 
of Oshawa (Ont.) Reformer and will 
take possession September first. 


S. Edgar Phillips, assistant business 
manager of the Hagerstown (Md.) 
Herald-Mail, and C. Neill Baylor, edi- 
of the Morning Herald, have been 
appointed delegates to the State Ameri- 
can ee Convention to meet in Ocean 


tor 


( , Md., August 19. 

award Clark, of the copy and art 
service of the Chicago Tribune, has 
joined the faculty of the Academy of 


Fine Arts, and is teaching decoration and 
design in the night classes. 


Editor & Publisher 


Quimby Melton, until recently gen- 
eral manager of the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Metropolis, has joined the national 
advertising department staff of the 
Scripps-McRae newspapers, being locat- 
ed at Cleveland. 

M. L. Annenberg, 
general management, has leased the 
dwelling at the corner of Park ave- 
nue and Fifty-seventh street, New York 
for a term of 63 years at an aggregate 
rental of approximately $1,000,000. It 
adjoins, on Fifty-seventh street, a hold- 
ing of 35 front feet held by Arthur Bris- 
bane. Mr. Hearst is also a heavy in- 
vestor in real estate in this section of 
New York. For the time being Mr. 
Annenberg will remodel the property into 
stores and apartments. 

George N. Therrien, circulation man- 
ager of the Buffalo Evening News, en- 
tertained the circulation and garage 
staffs of the paper with a day’s outing 
at Darien, N. Y. The guests presented 
their host with an Elks’ emblem. 

C. E. Matheny, formerly with the Den- 
ver News-Times and the Winnipeg Tri- 
bune, has been appointed city circulation 
manager of the Cleveland Commercial. 


of the Hearst 





NEWS OF THE AD FOLKS 


T. ELMO MASSENGALE, Atlanta 

advertising man, is in Europe ac- 
companied by his physician, where he is 
convalescing from an operation he under- 
went two months ago 

Arthur M. East, manager of the Save 
the Surface campaign and a member of 
the Poor Richard Club, is receiving con- 
gratulations on the birth of a daughter 
August 11. 

Charles F. Remington, vice-president 
of the Fred M. Randall Company, ad- 
vertising agents, has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising and publicity of the 
Detroit Air-Cooled Car Company. 

E. H. Hartley Smith, formerly with 
the adv ertising staff of the Toronto Daily 
Star and since he returned from service 
overseas an executive in the Baker Ad- 
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vertising Service, Ltd, has resigned from 
the latter company and joined the staff of 
the Advertising Service Company, Ltd. 


J. N. Pitluk, president of the Pitluk 
Advertising Corapany, San Antonio, 
Texas, and Miss Adeline Harris have 
announced their engagement and will be 
married early in the Fall. 


A. Doris has joined the E. Katz Spe- 
cial Agency, of New York, as a special 
solicitor. For several years Mr. Doris 
was with Katz, and later with the Frank 
Seaman Company. Recently he has been 
in the manufacturing business. 


George W. Brett, of the E. Katz Spe- 
cial Agency of New York, has returned 
from a survey of a month of fifteen 
cities of the Southwest. 


Walter W. Courtnay, for 19 years 
with the Nelson Chesman & Co., ad- 
vertising agency, St. Louis, has resigned 
and is now with the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations as a traveling auditor. 
Charles T. Johnstone, advertising man 
formerly of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
elected vice-president and advertising 
director of the Stewart Clothing Com- 





pany, a New York chain store clothing 
corporation. 

E. H. Roberts, at one time secretary 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Advertising 
Club, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Andrew Teller Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEWS OF THE AD AGENCIES 

W: L. MILLER has purchased the 

interest of his partner, W. S. Craig 
in the Miller and Craig advertising 
agency of Madison, Wis. Mr. Miller was 
for a number of years advertising man- 
ager of the Wisconsin State Journal and 
later advertising manager of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune. He returned to Madi- 
son in 1921 and formed his agency. 

W. Douglas Hall, formerly of the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette advertising 
staff, has joined the Clough Advertising 
Agency, Indianapolis, Ind., to do contract 
work. 

William W. Craig has resigned as 
financial editor of the New York Herald 
to join the staff of Albert Frank & Co., 
advertising agents. 

Walker T. Lee, 
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Key, of Atlanta, Ga., will open an agency 
in Atlanta shortly to specialize in news- 
paper and commercial advertising. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has issued a booklet, “48 Ideas 
on Advertising and Merchandising,” in 
which they outline the twin problems as 
they view them. 

J. S. Norton has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Philip Ritter 
Company of New York, to become as- 
sistant to Howard W. Davis, president of 
the Ansco Company, of New York. Mr. 
Norton will be in charge of administra- 
tion and sales in the general offices of the 
company at Binghamton. Dudley Field, 
advertising manager, has been made 
secretary. C. S. Anthony, formerly with 
the Ansco Company in Chicago, has 
been made sales manager in the field. 

Emil Maurice Scholz, president of the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation 
and formerly publisher of the New York 
Evening Post, addressed the advertising 
staff of the New York Times on August 
12, giving his point of view as a former 
publisher now in the agency business. 

Ray Congdon, formerly chief of the 
Victoria Colonist engraving department, 
has joined the Daken Advertising Ser- 
vice in Seattle. Recently he was at- 
tached to the Portland Oregonian. 

Ad-Art, a newspaper advertising ser- 
vice is moving the greater part of its 
offices from Cleveland to New York. A 
small office will still be maintained in 
Cleveland. 





MARRIED 


HARRY R. SMITH, until recently 
editor of the Canandaigua (N. Y.) 
Daily Messenger, was married in Buffalo 
to Mrs. Nella Freeman, of Marion, Va. 
John J.‘ Morton, a member of the city 
staff of the Olean (N. Y.) Evening 
Herald, was married to Florence Sigel, 
of Olean, on August 9. 


NEWS SERVICE NOTES 


Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 
ager of the United Press Association, 
and Marlin Pew, manager and‘editor of 
the International News Service, have ar- 
rived in England. They both sailed from 
New York recently on the Majestic. 

C. G. Marshall, Chicago manager of 
the Consolidated Press, has gone to San 
Francisco on a month’s business trip. 
During his absence H. R. Bankhoge’ will 
have charge of the Chicago office. 

Frank Getty has been appointed New 
York: bureau- manager of the United 
Press Association. He was formerly in 
the foreign service of this organization 
and has been back in the United States 
for about two years. 


R. McLaughlin has been made sales 
promotion manager of the United Fea- 
ture Syndicate. 


H. K. Lewis, statehouse correspondent 
of the Associated Press at Austin has 
been promoted to the,state headquarters, 
Dallas, and replaced at Austin by J. E 
Boyle, formerly statehouse correspondent 
at Jefferson City, Mo 


Harding Joins Newspaper Club 


President Harding, himself a news- 
paper man, has become a_ non-resident 
member of the New York Newspaper 
Club. In response to an invitation from 
Charles G. Hambidge of The New York 
Times, president of the club, Mr. Hard- 
ing today sent the following note: 

My Dear Mr. Hamoince: Please ac- 
cept for yourself and the membership 
of The Newspaper Club my thanks for 
selection as the first non-resident member 
of the organization. I want very much 
to congratulate the club on the success 
which seems so well assured at this early 
stage of its career. I hope to be able to 
pay my respects and to enjoy the privileges 
which membership confers. Meantime, my 
best wishes are extended to this represen- 
tative organization of the New York mem- 
bers of my own profession. Very truly 
yours, 

WARREN G. HARDING 


Ben Grey of New York brought the 
invitation to the President and delivered 
it personally to the Chief Executive. 
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BLUE LAW SUNDAY COST 
REPORTER $33.70 


J. B. Reese, Dayton News, Guilty Be- 
cause He Was Gathering Story of 
First Puritan Sunday in 
Piqua, Ohio 


J. B. Rees, reporter for the Dayton 
(Ohio) Daily News, is poorer by $33.70 
today as a result of the enforcement of 
the Sunday Blue laws in Piqua, Ohio, 
by its mayor, A. W. DeWeese. Rees 
was sent to Piqua August 13 by the 
News to get a story on the operations of 
the Blue Laws on the first day of their 
observance under the proclamation issued 
by the mayor. 

While Rees was going about the city, 
interviewing citizens and so forth, the 
mayor was tipped off to the fact that an 
adult male was working in the city on 
Sunday in violation of the proclamation. 
The mayor sent out a couple of plain 
clothes men and Rees was arrested and 
taken to jail. Later he was released on 
his own recognizance to appear in police 
court yesterday to answer to a charge 
of violating the blue laws. Rees was 
present for the hearing, pleaded guilty 
and was fined $25, and costs, amounting 
to a total of $33.70 which he paid. 

He was the only person arrested in 
the city Sunday and he was forced to 
spend two hours in the lonely jail be- 
fore he was freed. 

“While I came out of it financially the 
worse,” Rees declared, “ordinarily re- 
porters ought to erect a monument to 
my memory for I exploded two popular 
beliefs concerning them. First, my ar- 
rest dispels the belief that newspaper 
men never work. Second, the theory 
that we are always broke was dispelled 
when I paid my fine. Any contributions 
to the cause may be sent direct to me,” 
he added laughingly. 

Mayor DeWeese issued his proclama- 
tion calling for strict enforcement of the 
blue laws after the ministerial asociation 
of the city had taken steps to close the 
theatres on Sunday by arresting the pro- 
prietors under the state law. The mayor 
was not in sympathy with the move, but 
believes in “fighting fire with fire.” The 
blue law proclamaiton was the result. 

“T expect to keep everything—gasoline 
stations, groceries, etc., shut up on Sun- 
day until the ministers relax in their at- 
titude and permit the poor man to enjoy 
his picture show on Sunday,” the mayor 
said. 

The newspapers are co-operating with 
the mayor and not an outside Sunday 
newspaper went into the city Sunday. 
To get a paper, it was necessary to go 
to Troy, eight miles away. Motorists, 
too, had their troubles for all of the 
filling stations were closed, there were 
none outside of the city for a distance 
of at least four miles, and several ran 
out of gas while visiting the city as 
curiosity seekers. Restaurants were per- 
mitted to keep open two hours for each 
meal only. 


HINA 
















Huber’s 


ROTOGRAVURE 
INKS 


Are Uniform 
in Quality 
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HUBER'S Colors in 
use since 1780 
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IINtluber 


Main Office 
65 W. HOUSTON ST., NEW YORK 
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ILLIN 


A throbbing, pulsating state popu- 
lated by nearly six and a half million 
people—a prospective market—and 
coveted by all National Advertisers. 





Illinois is unsurpassed in Rail 
Transportation, Water ‘Transporta- 
tion, Farm Land Value, Crops, Grain 
Distribution, Food Manufacture, 
Farm Implement Manufacture and 
just about everything. 


With the possible exception of New 
York, more merchandise of every 
kind is distributed through Illinois 
wholesalers, jobbers and mail order 
houses than through any other state 
in the Union. 


Illinois is one of the most import- 
ant market groups in the Union and 
Illinois daily newspapers as _ listed 
here, offer the motive power that will 


. 


put any well merchandised campaign 
over the top in splendid shape. 











Rate for Kate for 


2,500 10,000 

Circulation Lines Lines 

*Aurora Beacon-News .........--; (E) 15,275 .055 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ....... (M) 17,841 .05 .05 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (M) 395,861 55 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 729,735 .85 .85 
Chicago Daily Journal ......... (E) 117,483 .26 .24 
Geisaa THe so bk sae tk caw (M) 499,725 -70 -70 
Cilebee Teme ai sec ccc dacs (S) 827,028 1.00 1.00 
*Moline Dispatch ..........+.+-- (E) 9,165 .04 04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript .... (M&E) 30,993 -10 09 
POE icc ck cede siddeccas (E) 24,580 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus ...........-- (E) 10,022 .04 04 
Sianting Gamate  . 6c cc cc ccccces (E) 5,187 .03 03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
































MAKING 
A SPEED RECORD 


“GAS BUGGIES” 


AND 


“DOWN THE ROAD” 
BY 
BECK 


NOW IN 119 DIFFERENT NEWSPAPERS 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mar. 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














An Accounting 
and 
Federal Tax Service 


for Publishers 


References on 
A pplication 





CLIFFORD YEWDALL 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 








The Personal Contact 


Few advertising mediums where read- 
ers take a sonal interest in all the 
news and advertising excel 


The 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


Pittsburg’s Rest Advertising Medium. 


Branch Offices: 

Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 

















Che New York Times 


New York, Tuurspay, Avuc. 10, 1922 


COLUMBIA STUDENTS 
FAVOR NEW YORK TIMES 

Tue New York Times is the favorite news- 
paper of Summer school students at Columbia 
University. Their preference for this news- 
paper is established by a questionnaire, the 
results of which are tabulated in yesterday's 
issue of The Columbia Spectator, the college 
While 












daily. Columbia students frequently 
ave recorded their choice of THE TIMES, par- 
ticular interest attaches to the present verdict 
because the voters are of a special class, a 





great majority of Summer school students at 
the university being teachers. 
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wes MONEY sive 


This is a regular weekly department designed to answer questions, offer 
suggestions and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


and weeklies. 


our ideas on money making and 


‘ ’ ” or money saving are 
wanted, and for each idea published we will pay $1. hen your idea appears 
pe ee send it to the MONEY SAVER EDITOR, and payment 
ull be made. 


sible, and new to this department. 
not be returned. 


VERY newspaper, particularly in small or 
medium sized towns, wants information 
about residents. Offer a prize of One Dollar 
for the best historical sketch of any resident 
over fifty years of age and publish all the 


answers. This gives you morgue copy as well. 
Our paper in a town of 300 got 34 complete 
historical sketches of people who would not 
otherwise get into print very often and we got 
a lot of pointers on future stories. This series 
of stories, well advertised for a week or two, 
should bring in several new subscribers.—C. 
M. R. 


To conserve space, The Springfield (Ohio) 
Daily News has discontinued all decks on heads 
except top position and double or larger dis 
plays. But one deck is used, and this is limited 
in the case of double column heads to tw 
lines of twelve point. Dashes between deck and 
story have also been discontinued.—B. A. T. 

The big city paper has a form sheet for 
getting information on marriages in most cases. 
There is no reason why the small city paper 
cannot do the same. It avoids important de- 
tails being omitted, mistakes being made which 
are inexcusable and stamps the paper as more 
progressive than the “other fellow.” Suitable 
forms can be printed at almost no cost in the 
job department. Forms can be used to profit- 
able advantage by some papers on deaths, fires 
and other events.—J. M. M. 

Great interest is being taken in Bible quota- 
tions. Run a puzzle question that will make 
readers look up their bibles. For example, one 
of the office force went fishing. Asked how 
many fish he caught he answered: “Add the 
number of books in the old testament to the 
number of books in the new testament, multiply 
by the number of apostles who were present at 
the Transfiguration of Christ, divide by the 
number of books written by Luke, etc., making 
quite an interesting puzzle. The offer of a 
year’s subscription brought in over forty re- 
plies, the first correct one received getting the 
prize.—C. M. R. 


A well lighted display case 2 x 3 feet cost 
only $15 and is better than a window because 
it can be attractively trimmed to display 
samples, bulletins and advertising matter on 
feature for the paper. It attracts more atten- 
tion than any window on the street.—H. J. W. 


Does it ever occur to publishers of news- 
papers that can only afford a “cne-man adver- 
tising department,” that that one man should 
be very carefully chosen. Apart from ability 
to rustle ads and write them, the advertising 
man on a small town paper must be halfways 
decent in his social and business dealings. A 
live little daily in a small California town re- 
cently had a very unpleasant experience with 
its advertising man. Advertising fell off woe- 
fully for two or three months. The ad man 
told the boss “they tell me times are too tough, 


Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as pos- 
Contributions to this department will 


they can’t afford to advertise.” Investigation 
revealed the man had been antagonizing adver- 
tisers by incurring debts and failing to pay 
them off as quick as he might have done. A 
check-up revealed the man only owed about 
$130 all told, but he had acted so independent 
with the parties he owed to that he lost the 
paper several hundred dollars a month.—H. S. 

A small city daily utilized the scrap paper 
from its jouw printing department by printing 
ipon it “Jot It Down for The Journal.” The 
sheets were made into small blocks and dis- 
tributed to merchants in the business section 
of the city with no strings tied to it. It brought 
an influx of news that ordinarily would be 
overlooked by the reporters.—H. E, F. 

\ newspaper conducted a save-a-dollar-week 
and besides getting additional advertising from 
banks and building and loan companies got 
merchants to kick in who said a dollar would 
be saved to trade with them.—B,. R. A. 


Nothing attracts on the editorial page like a 
few good paragraphs. One large Western daily 
pays any of the staff, from copy boys to heads 
of departments, a dollar for any two or three 
line paragraphs worth printing—and a $5 bonus 
if it gets into the Literary Digest’s para- 
graphers hall of fame. Many an obscure 
daily has come to the front among newspaper- 
men solely by the repeated quotation of its 
paragraphs. Many a jokesmith adds to his 
tobacco money by cribbing and twisting bright 
paragraphs from editorial pages.— H. S. 


You can frequently swing advertising your 
way by co-operating with the prospective adver- 
tiser in helping him sell goods. For instance, 
suppose that a farm power and light firm is 
entering your territory. Why not suggest that 
they stage a demonstration in your office at 
no: charge for rent? Such an offer would 
probably be heartily welcomed and you'd get 
some advertising as a result. Aren’t there other 
concerns which would be glad to use your of- 
fice for demonstrations, rent free, and which 
would reciprocate by using your advertising 
columns?—F, H. W. 





The Bemidji (Minn.) Sentinel carries the 
cleverest heading over its “personal” column 
that I have ever seen. The main heading is 
“In and About Bemidji.”” Of course, there is 
nothing unusual about that, but the sub-head is 
the winner. It reads: “The nicest courtesy 
you can show your guests is to have their visits 
mentioned on this page. The nicest courtesy 
you can show your friends is to let them learn 
of your visit through this page whenever you 
go away. Even we will consider it a courtesy 
whenever you give us an item of any kind. 
Telephone it to Number 79.” Clever, isn’t it? 
And it is probably in part responsible for the 
fine showing of personal news run by this 
newspaper.—J. T. 








MORNING NEWS-LEADER 
CLEVELAND GOSSIP 


Circulation War Produces 7 A. M. Eve- 
ing Papers—Van Sweringens Re- 
ported Backing Commercial— 
Shopping News Issued 





Considerable newspaper gossip is float- 
ing about Cleveland just now. © One ru- 
mor, which has no apparent tangible 
origin, is that the Leader-News plant 
contemplates issuing a regular morning 
daily. The Plain Dealer Publishing 
Company acquired the week-day edition 
of the morning Leader about five years 
ago, together with the Associated Press 
franchise. Under the terms of sale, the 
selling plant could not re-enter the week- 
day morning field for a term of years. 
Several weeks ago the evening News and 
the Press began issuing “morning edi- 
tions,” with illustrated sections. These 
“morning editions,” really late night edi- 
tions, appeared for sale on the streets at 
7 a.m. The publication of these edi- 
tions is said to have originated in a cir- 


culation fight to overcome gains being 
made by the Plain Dealer. 

The other angle is the Cleveland Com- 
mercial, launched last spring. This paper 
is a class newspaper, appealing to busi- 
ness interests. There is an unconfirmed 
report that the Van Sweringen group of 
promoters and capitalists are interested in 
the Commercial. The Van Sweringens 
control the Nickel Plate, the Clover Leaf 
and the Lake Erie and Western Railways 
and have a franchise for a new $60,000,- 
000 union terminal passenger station at 
the Public Square, Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Shopping News started 
last October in an effort to give a wider 
field for about 20 leading retail mer- 
chants in their display advertising, is still 
being issued, but during July and August 
comes out Monday instead of Saturday. 
It is said 35 merchants are now co- 
operating in the publication of this 16- 
page weekly, distributed free to about 
150,000 homes in Greater Cleveland. 





Special Adds Manchester Mirror 


Powers & Stone, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed special representatives for the 
Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. 


“INTERESTING IF TRUE" 


is changed to 


INTERESTING AND TRUE 


science news reporting 


by 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Conn. Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Science News Bulletin is a 
growing national service. 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 
GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 








NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


ADVERTISING RATES 
AFTER OCT. 1 


12c DAILY FLAT 
15c SUNDAY FLAT 


Daily over 51,000 
Sunday over 63,000 


PRESENT RATE 
10c D. & S. on 2,000 Lines 
Represented by 
S. C. Beckwith, Special Agency 


New York 


John M. Branham Co., Chicago 











26,000 last 
October—Now 


150,000 


DETROIT 


Evening 


TIMES 
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| ved value DOL LAR PULLERS eng +a Reson 


to Adverti Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your 





idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager. llister rganization is 
but tt may be sust the thing that some other manager wants. Epitor & The Ho ‘ Q we ‘ 
shown by following extract from Ay ae will poy $1 we each idea printed under this — The fact that now conducting its third circula- 
} the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. . . - 
— — oe regarding e Address your communication to the Dottan Putter Epitor. When they tion campaign for the Los Angeles 
recen oston campaign: appear chp them and mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable ideas Times. 
will mot be returned 
“ Ses : y ; 
ee Pane ey Anan HIS is a feature where I selected three men children’s clothes, books, school ———— and Write or wire for more details of 
° in this city all having the same name— many other things might be interested.—J. the circulation building plan that 
have contributed In large meas~ Turner. These men are not related; Glen M. M. h dl .f 
ure to our succes; and we wish as repeatedly satisfied. 


to thank you for the splendid Turner is in the electrical business, Dell — 


Turner is in the music business and Jack Fall i : Mr. M i} 7 
7 _ y s ¢ we i s te and 
wa ou co-operated with us.” ' =e eo . fe _ Fall is coming and Mr. Man an lis Wi n 
yy , Turner in the coal business. I headed my page gaughter have to buy new clothes, What are the 


‘6 3 €) ” 2 y ; 2 ’ 

Three of a Kind and underneath the heading fall and winter outfits going to look like? What 
LARGEST EVENING CIBECULATION reproduced five playing cards, two of which 4 6 they going to cost? A good story, and one 
IN NEW ENGLAND Selina at 3 Cents. were partly hidden leaving three in full view, productive of much interesting art veautiful 
one the ace of diamonds, one the ace of clubs girls in furs, ete. he advertising department 
and another the ace of hearts. In the center 


si ae: AT : - could get a lot of ads to surround the story in 
BQSTORss aiui BMMEHIL of each of these cards I placed the outlined , r Fst ane ge layout.—E. C. L. a 












HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION. 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
300 MerRiTT BioG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 





























s . ¢ . age page 
face only of each of the three Turners together i Masts 
| with their first names only. Underneath the or — es e750 ¢ & mal 
7 ~ nm o- ffe uo 3 5 a pag 

cards I used as a subhead “The Three Trumps ; na r pom ’ f $10, 5, $2.5 tee a P ge 
At the left of the cards I commented upon the Ki ' led Di o. mae 6 os vers ' vee! oa a oe 
fact that “Three of a kind is hard to beat’ “"°W- evade page mito equa spaces am Th ° 
when playing cards. At the right of the cards *i¥' ’ hone number of : om advertioar, Leave e Buffalo Territory 
I carried the statement that three of a kin 1 lank Spaces In each a o write in firm name, Oo e ibili P 

\\ oan : : bus ss d ade $ 2ecple P these 

aste was quite as difficult to beat in business as in “re nso" address. Pe ple will call the “ ffers Big Possi 1 ities 

cards, especially when they are all aces. The "mers to find out name of advertiser. Have 


e . . ; . z ers iswering phone say something of a To National Ad rti 
bs valance of the page was taken up with separate P¢rsoms  answerin A oe _ 8 vertisers 
istribution before ad ads of each of these firms, each the same size ‘PC! ul” being offered.—H. J. W. 


vertising is the motto of containing a short historical and biographical ‘ ike ; Twelfth American City; second in New 
or sketch of each man in his business. Needless “Temperance Drinks That Make You Forget York State, Buffalo, with over half a 
the Merchandising De- to say, this page went over like greased light- the Heat and Quench That Thirst p — million people and the surrounding 
° ning and can be duplicated in almost any city, this caption, a newspaper ran a special news anc rade . ree re 
partment of The Indian- as . is a common thing to find three or four advertising feature that aroused considerable in oo bose mata aad 
. . e 4 4 pee o gee i, eaalieataiesh salt : s 1ore, affords 3 c marke °o 
apolis News. Eliminate — — same name in business in one city. Ss ——— 1 — = oe bo B pace ges ar ie atietion 
the waste. —a ments, run a semi-humorous story including medium to capture this desirable mar- 
You have been running a used car depart- S°™¢ dope on the increased sales of soft drinks ket is the big, popular, home news- 
GAe ment on Sunday, but how about also having “°° prohibition was supposed to have gone into paper—A. B. C. Net paid 105,958, 80% 
a mid-week feature of it? A Boston paper did effect.—H. C. D of English-Speaking Homes 
I di l ° this by publishing on Wednesday each week a ; 
Nn and “Used Car Bulletin,” four columns wide, a page Get after your bicycle dealers. Run a specia e 
t po 1S deep, made up of used car advertisements. A aon bicycle day. In these days of automobiles, news The Buffalo Evening News 
selling talk at the top of the space emphasized papers seem to be overlooking the fact that Edward H. Butler, Editor & Publisher 
News the value to be found in a used car.—J. M. M. bicycle advertising features can be. played up KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
- - occasionally with beneficial financial results. 
New York Office: Dan &. Carroll, 150 Nassau St The New York Journal is sending form Call attention to places that would be just Representatives 
Chicago Office: J. E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. letters to rural postmasters asking them to right for bicycle runs. Give a story—without Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bidg. 
Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager. name one or two boys in their towns who would going into many dry mechanical! details, about New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
like to make some extra money selling the the latest features in bicycle manufacturing. 











Saturday Journal.—J. R. Offer prizes—the dealers would probably co- ee 
- operate with you-—-for the most interestimg ac- 


School-time is creeping close again. Begin count of bicycle “picnics.” The dollars are 
planning now on a page to spring just before there, for a little effort. Go and get them.— 


the, qpening of the polite echeclé, Steves edilag F.C. D. ar The Pitisburgh Post 
Good News 
which has earned the conf- 


A “Weekly Business 
“Review Page Is 
Also A Money Maker 
SF dence of the people of the 


“Say It With Bite Ae world’s greatest industrial 
Your Electrical , ~ - | Trul 
JOHN B. GALLAGHER CO. ee Dealer | SE, Kelograms” m | Banisher of district. 


re 5945 Grand Central Terminal Bldo S ly Y w= Katoowaw wwe ] Win One of These Prizes deery 
vaatntins” gett ne Can Supply You! .. D Dru — 
NEW YORK °* CURLING 
‘SPECIAL 


for this week ONLY, 
July 31 to August 5 


THE 
7 — - A very special offering of re- 
; | d- vughly overhauled 
ning the oc rr be in first clase running ortler= 
: ie while they last—the number is 
t > - oy |) limited 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 





=< A newspaper of character, 
integrity and enterprise 
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LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 







Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, 1922 


wee 146,233 







































New York SAY IT WITH KALOGRAMS paper in Amer- 
EH. W. MOLONEY G. sims PAYEE co. 1ca. 
604 Times Bldg. 6 No. Michigan Ave. We Offer 
Suite 401, Tower Bldg. This Portable 
Desk Lamp 
for the Best 





Kalogram 
Composed of 
the Letters 
In the Word 


“Portable” 


We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself, But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City _ a = 


Established a Quarter of a Century Here is a good stunt just pulled off by the Omaha Sunday News. A full page of electrical 
ads along with a Kalogram contest. The submitted Kalograms were all placed on 
exhibition —A. R. D. 
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Deales oes Sapply is if ad sat SS EE 
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Nebraska Power Company 








. For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
Zl Spruce St.. New York 
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Witnesses to everything that occurred. I left 
the ae when I 2 that my | eon did not 
avail, and since have learned that what I 
WHAT OUR READERS SAY feared would happen did happen—inaccurate 
reports were circulated. But. the Associated 
Press, the United Press and the International 
accepted Supreme Knight Flaherty’s statement 
. of the tacts. 
Mr. Hearst’s Principles I shall never cease singing the praises of 
M ‘ 009 certain newspapermen attending that convention 
Boston, August 9, 1922. who played the gam from beginning to end 
To Eprtor & Pusiisner: I am very glad and stuck to the uncolored facts throughout. 
to read Mr. Hearst’s bulletin to the editors JOHN B. KENNEDY, 
of his riewspapers in your recent issue for the 
general benefit, and personally, because it re- 
news and gives high authority for many things 
I humbly advocate with publishers, editors, 








Editor of Columbia. 


Leaves a Wide Clearing 


everybody on newspapers Loutsvitie, Ky., Aug. 15, 1922. 
It would be very interesting to all, and To Epitor & Pusiisner: Every now and 
especially to those who think otherwise of Mr. then we read long dissertations in the daily 
Hearst’s steadfast convictions, if you could papers, usually in the form of editorials or let- 
print the “A B C of Journalism” written ters to the editor, on the difference between 


journalism and literature, but it is seldom we 
find an illuminating ex ample of the one placed 
side by side with that of the other, and both 


und sent around to his editorial people about 
20 years ago. It is just as good now and al- 


ways will be good. dealing with the same subject. 

A comparison of the principles held and ad- Such an instance, run in almost parallel 
vised in the A. B, C. with those advocated columns in some papers, appeared last Tuesday 
in the bulletin of 1922 will show exclusively im the estimate of Lord Northcliffe made by 


“ = OMe ; “9 Mee Ae. Hall Caine, and the editorial comment published 
that Mr. Hears sticks to his convictions abso- in the same papers. Of course the cainaiios RE 
lutely and that twenty years of experience the advantage of the average editor in the fact 
have only strengthened them W. J. COBB. he had come into personal contact with the 
y great editor—nct always too pleasantly, as the 
record revealed—and could measure him more 

. ° accurately than those who had not, but it was 
Public Should Have Been Admitted in the impressive expression of that estimate in 

eae 2 >» 1999 which the Manxman excelled. 

New York, August 12, 1922. Perhaps no better illustration of this could be 
quoted than the concluding sentence, skillfully 
paragraphed by the editor and played up in the 
headlines: 


fo Epitor & PurtisHer:—Your story in the 
August 12 issue about the Naticnal Merchandise 
Fair interested me greatly. g 

Every advertising man, I suppose, will agree “A great tree has fallen in the forest and 
with —_ mora oe Te poenew Be ‘with has left wide clearing.’ 
manutacturers establishing emse lis ee. 
their ultimate buyers by means of advertising.” JAMES C. MOFFET. 
But don’t you miss the obvious point: even the 
fair itself was planned entirely and solely for 
the middleman. The surprising thing in your Wants Plan for Cones an Adver- 
story is that though you recommend advertis- 


ing to the ultimate buyer—and so try to correct tising Department 

the practice of the average manufacturer—you - , 

have precisely his point of view about keeping SEATTLE, Wasu., August 11, 1922. 
the general public, no matter how interested, To Epitor & PuBLisHer: The Seattle Daily 


away from the fair—you say: “The fair which American 
is strictly a business gathering with the idle make 
curious barred by a system of admission passes In organizing the advertising department the 
issued only to accredited ioe of recognized writer particularly desires to simplify the de- 
mercantile retail firms, etc.” In other words tai] work of records and files to the greatest 
you agree—so far as the fair goes—with the possible degree. We hope to keep far away 
old heresy “Advertise only to the trade’— from the difficulties brought about by continu- 
“Don’t let any of the ‘idle curious’ know aboyt ajiy explaining systems so often encountered 
your goods.” — by newspapers. In our efforts along this line 
“ Isn’t national and newspaper advertising yo. may be able to be of material assistance, 
practically nothing but admitting to the fair the and I am therefore asking for the aid indicated 
. curious” as well as the “‘accredited buyer.’ below. 

Is newspaper (or national) advertising “ Can Epitor & Pusuisuer, through any cf 
; its correspondents or subscribers furnish us 
with sample forms and department outlines 
which have been effectively used by newspapers 
yperating along the lines of simplicity and 


Mr. Kennedy’s Side of the K. of C. cconomy? Under this head any record cards 


or sheets for the display or classified depart- 


an evening tabloid newspaper, will 
its first appearance about September a5. 





‘dl 
l€ 





strictly 
RICHARD WEBSTER. 


Convention News Incident ments may well prove of good v alue tous. — 
On account of the short space of time for 
New York, August 15, 1922. preparation it is essential that this information 
Pe BLISHER: May I take the ‘each us at the earliest possible date. 





Every department head finds the columns of 
the Epitor & PuptisHer full of valuable in- 
formation and suggestions. We are asking for 
this special aid with complete appreciation of 
past services. 


an iter in last week’s 
SI ER, he: in "up rotest Gag on 
in which it is reported 
~1 to interfere with reporters 
. eh eh eee ee oe Thanking ycu for any material you may 
ae ceaead | d this fact was re send, we are 
derstand, an¢ iis fac as re- 2 . c am 
» York Times and other SEATTLE DAILY AMERICAN, 
lips were sealed regarding R. G. Emerson, Advertising Manager 
e last session of the conven- a 
ut it happened that cne Boston news- 
,. who was in the convention as a The First Thought Is Correct 
f the K. of C:, came to me and told 
B stor newspay ermen — _ PottTsviL_e, Pa., August 7, 1922. 
what he knew to be inaccurate re a : é be 
isked me to go to the press rocm To Eprror & PusiisHer: Will you please 
I and protested, with perhaps inform me whether there is a magazine ob- 
t ror, against an untrue statement tainable which deals with the problems of a 
- : é 1 ‘ ” 
rade * stated the simple truth. As city editor, and “time copy” or specials in the 
was excited, there were some words news line. I have seen a magazine of this 
‘ 1 -d: but there was no forcible expulsion. kind at some time or other but have been un- 
I have been too long a newspaperman myself able to locate the publisher. I should like to 
to know the folly of trying to dictate a story subscribe for it, if possible. Thought you 
to correspondents. might possibly be the publisher or could give 
If one of them chose to report to his paper me some idea as to where I could write to 
that I was thrown out of the room, it reflects obtain information. 



















ipon his honesty, fcr there were impart al MARION CLIFFORD. 


FOR SALE 


THE DURHAM SUN of DURHAM, N. C. 
Only Evening Newspaper in an Ideal and Dominating Afternoon Field. 
Established 35 years ago. 

FACTS ABOUT DURHAM AND THE SUN. 


Home of the world’s greatest tobacco factories, cotton and hosiery mills. 
Where such wel! known brands are manufactured as Bull Durham, Duke’s 
Mixture smoking tobacco. Piedment, “111,” Fatima, Omar, Chesterfield, 
Sovercign and Sweet Caporal Cigarettes, Durh: am- Durable Hosiery. Erwin and 
White Star sheeting and pillow cases. Populaticn 40,000 including suburban 
districts of East and West Durham. Population of trading radius—25 miles, 
189,000; oP miles 508,000. Ten schools, Ten Banks with resources amounting 
to nearly $70,000,090.00. Manufactured products valued at more than 
ae 000,000.00 annually, Finest Hospital in South. Home cf Trinity College. 





of N. C. located just outside. Five railroads radiating in seven directions. 
of population of city at work before seven a. m., making it an ideal 
afternoon newspaper field. Paper now run as Republican. New ownership with 
change to Independent policy can sécure solid support enffre field, Ptiblisher 
desires to sell and devote his time exclusively to another publication he has. 
Good advertising patronage. Advertising and subscriptic nm rates gocd. City full 
of live business concerns who use printers’ ink. City now in midst of big 
buildirg and new husiness boom. 

This is a big Proposition and one of the best opportunities to be found in the 
entire South. If interested write, W. W. Weaver, Publisher, Durham, N. C 
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SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 














Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers 
and se some a of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fi & Co., 9% Beekman St., 
New York Ci as 





* Newspaper Plant Equipments ica 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 








24-page Scott Straightline, delivery 
and erection in month. Shown run- 
ning until Aug. 15th. 

Complete Newspaper Plant Equip- 
ment. 

8 Linotypes. Model B Intertype. 
Head Letter Matrices, Molds, Liners. 

2 Monotype Equipments with 
mats. 














Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 
Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








Everything in 


Steel Equipment 


for the 


Composing Room 


We are now located in our New Factory at 
3724 S. Rockwell Street 
hicago 
With approximately 50,000 square 
feet of space amd the best equip- 
ment of metal working machinery 
in the country, we are now in 
position to give you prompt serv- 
ice as well as goods of the very 
highest quality. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 


3724 South Rockwell Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Phone, Lafayette 5754 








NEWSPAPER 


PRESSES 
FOR SALE 


Goss Straight- Dessele with double 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
former. Page length 22% inches. 
Goss Four-Deck Single-width Straight- 
line Quadruple with single folder. Page 
length 22% inches. 

Goss Straight-line Twenty-Page Press 
with single folder. Page length 21.60 
inches. 

Goss Monitor Twelve-Page Press. Page 
length 21.60 inches. 


For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 Water St., 827 Tribune Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 








FOR SALE 


16-page Duplex Tubular 
Press. Modern construc- 
tion. Excellent condition. 
Immediate delivery. 


Attractive price. 


JOHN GRIFFITHS 


Marshall St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








USE NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


Scott Three Tiered Two Page Wide Press 
Prints 4 to 24 pages. 

Scott Quadruple Press Four Tiered Two 

Pages Wide 

Prints 4 to 32 pages 
Hoe Sextuple Press 
Prints 4 to 48 pages 

Hoe Double Sextuple Press with Color 

Cylinder 
also prints 4 to 48 pages. 
WHICH PRESS INTERESTS YOU 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
Plainfield, New Jersey 

New York Chicago 

1457 Broadway 1441 Monadnock Block 








Do You Know What the 
MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 
Can Do For You? 


Install the MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 
and here are a few of the benefits you 
will receive: 

Every paper will be mailed fully, legi- 
ly, and correctly addressed, 

Your mail list will be corrected daily. 

Your mail list will be lifted out of 
the Composing and Galley Rooms and 
placed under the sole control of the 
circulation manager. 

Errors will be made almost impossible. 

Your mail room will be speeded up. 

These benefits—many more—may be 
yours. 

Learn how. Learn ALL about the 
MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM. Write to- 
day for full information, 


Speed aiumatic 


lampeny 
THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-825 WASHINGTON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 

















For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 








Boston uneee City 
Palladcon 5 “Kageles | 
Los 
Baltimore pee Reereee 
Atlanta ‘ 
jan 
Buffalo Winsives 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 





Advertising Man 
Live wire, energetic, 
unquestionable reference; twelve 
perience in newspaper game. At 
vertising manager small daily, but field limited, 
and desire to make change. Am good copy 
writer and convincing salesman. Know how 
to make friends for myself and my paper— 
and hold them, Can deliver the goods. Nothing 
less than $50 a week considered. No “spe- 
cialty” stunts or “trials.” I want only a 
yermanent position with a future. C-852, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ambitious and clean-cut; 
years’ ex- 
present ad- 





Advertising Manager 
unusual ability; experienced; meets biggest 


business men; gets difficult non-advertisers; 
works harmoniously; operates efficiently; 
produces. Address Box C-839, Editor & 


Publisher. 





Advertising Salesman 
An aggressive go-getter wishes position of- 





fering real future to a producer. Highly 
recommended. Age 28. Box C-831, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Advertising Executive 

salesman and efficient copy service man 
seeks connection (ON STRICTLY MAKE 
GOOD BASIS) with daily newspaper—pre- 


ferably in Southern’ or estern State. 
Twenty years experience, unquestionable 
references and a result record worthy investi- 


gation. Competent to take full charge of 
the largest department or would consider 
establishing copy service department for 


publisher wishing to expand. 
tails regarding the writed 
Editor & Publisher. 


For further de- 
address, C-843, 





Business Manager 


very successful, high grade executive wishes 
to get in touch with publisher wanting a 
real business manager. Address Box C-840, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager 





wishes to make change after September Ist. 
Seven years’ experience. Successful. Best 
references. Address C 851, Editor & Publisher. 
Circulation Executive 

you can use profitably. Just the sort a paper 
needs to put life in the circulation dept. Am 


now employed as head of the circulation dept. 
medium sized paper and am very successful. 
But I am looking for greater opportunities. I 
am only 30 years old and started in the mailing 
room. In short, if I were the head of your 
circulation dept., I am just the man to make 





things hum. And the price is not high. Why 
not make an appointment and look me over. 
C-850, Editor & Publisher. 

Double Your Classified 

the next 6 months. Have had 16 years’ expe 
rience and can show you how to double the 
business, all classifications, and at a profit in 


six to eight weeks. Train your own help or 
use my own. Stated charge ‘for stated term or 
contract on commission basis with weekly 
guarantee. Only good for those selling over 
10,000 papers daily. Can take on six papers 
the next six months. My references are pub- 
lishers that have used my services. For detail 
address Box C-841, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Advertising Manager 


Thoroughly experienced, is desirous of mak- 
ing change to gear offering more chance 
for advancement. steady and consistent 
producer. Neat bent. College education. 
Age 26. Best References. Box C-842 Editor 
& Publisher. 


Composing Room. Foreman 

Assistant foreman and head makeup on 22- 
machine plant would like to hear from news- 
paper publisher needing capable composing 
room foreman. Address C-783, Editor & Pub- 











lisher. 
Editor, 
news or telegraph, metropolitan and Washing- 
ton experience. ‘Marri eks permanent 
connection. Address C-837, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
Editor, 
experienced, now employed on _ metropolitan 


daily, desires position on growing paper in 
smaller city of the Middle West, to start Sep- 
tember 15. Address 6182, Westminster Place, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Editor-Publisher 


who has built two “second papers” to point of 
profitable sale of properties, wants larger field 
with opportunity to participate in ownership. 
Cities 50,000 to 75,000 preferred, anywhere. 
Salary to start, $7,500. Address C-844, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Makeup and News Editor 


fifteen years metropolitan experience in mak- 
ing the most of news and features—getting out 
a paper people will read. I can make your pa- 
per dominate its field. Apply "Box C-836, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Newspaper Composing Room Foreman 
Seeking connection with good daily newspa- 
per, East preferred, but will go anywhere if 
inducements warrant. Efficiency expert, 
schooled on the highest plane of modern effi- 
ciency on largest newspapers in the country. 
Keen executive and guarantees maximum 
production. 37 years of age, married, union. 
Address “Foreman,” 672—48th St., Brooklyn, 
N.. 








Editor 

Writer of Power, Humor, Ideas, Accomplish- 
ments, Experience. Address C-847, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Woman Editor 


desires position New York magazine or large 
department devoted to home, good fiction, or 
high class specialties. Present connection of- 
fers only limited opportunity. Eight years, all 
departments, valuable editorial and publishing 
experience, backed by sound training and edu- 





cation, State full particulars. Box C-849, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Editor or Managing Editor 

with successful metropolitan and small city 
experience seeks connection with live paper 


in executive capacity. 


Write for samples of 
work, 


Address C-855, Editor & Publisher. 





Newspaper Manager 

with record of success seeks larger opportunities 
in small city field. Will take a run down 
property on salary or salary and commission 
basis. Address C-854, Editor & Publisher. 





Available 
Highgrade 
details, expert in newspaper accounting 
cost finding, first class systematizer 
actively and pleasantly employed, would 
sider change to larger field. Would prefer 
some daily paper in good city not making 
money, in order to build it up. Or would con- 
sider general auditor for system of dailies. For 
further "ig rmation write W. 3. Swindell, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Business Manager, master of office 
and 
now 


con- 





NEW DAILY SEPT. 15 IN 
SEATTLE 


Publisher of American, Tabloid But 
Not Pictorial, Sets “‘Final’’ Date— 
Building Leased and Machin- 
ery Going In 


The first issue of the new Seattle after- 
noon daily, the American, will be in the 
hands of readers some time about Sept. 
15, according to William J. Davis, the 
publisher, who made a positive statement 
to this effect this week. Business and 
editorial heads of the paper have been 
chosen, a two-story building which will 
be the home of the newspaper has been 
leased, and workmen are installing lino- 
type and monotype machines. Mr. Davis 
says he expects to have a press installed 
within ten days. 

The Seattle American offices are at 
1416-20 Ninth avenue, between Union and 
Pike streets, in the uptown section of the 
city where all Seattle dailies, with one ex- 
ception, are published. The company has 
obtained a three-year lease on the build- 
ing, which has been remodeled 


Mr. Davis announced the following 
department heads: J. B. Myrick, former 
editorial writer on the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, editor; R. G. Emerson, 


formerly with the Pittsburgh Dispatch, 
advertising manager; J. C. Neilson, for- 
merly with the Denver Post, business 
manager and mechanical superintendent. 
Richard Hatton, formerly with the Wash- 
ington Post and recently with the pub- 
licity department of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, is to be news and tele- 
graph editor. 


“While the American will be a twenty- 
four page tabloid paper of five 12%4-em 
columns and 17 inches type length, it will 
not be a pictorial,” said Mr. Davis. “It 
is designed to print the news, with pic- 
tures subordinated. We intend to begin 
publication with a circulation of 45,000. 
The American will be Republican in poli- 
tics, conservative rather than ultra-pro- 
gressive.” 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 





Real Opportunity Awaits Salesman 
capable of introducing to editors 
lishers the very finest features, 
printed colored supplements, 
visible magic book, 
tures. Western 
Publisher, 


and pub- 
including 
rotogravure, in- 
daily and Sunday fea- 
territory. C-816, Editor & 





Classified Advertising Manager 
in Southern city of 200,000. 
ducer and know how to 
salary with splendid 
Write full details. 


Must be 
handle crew. Good 
future for right man. 
C-846, Editor & Publisher. 


pro- 





Managing Editor 
for a New England afternoon newspaper in 
city of about 90,000. Must take entire charge 
of editorial end, acting as managing editor and 
directly responsible to the publisher. Must be 
prepared to do all kinds of work, from occa- 
sionally writing editorials to handling makeup 
and directing limited staff. Salary moderate. 
Future opportunity exceptional. Reply to Box 
C-799, Editor & Publisher. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Manuscripts Typewritten 


50c per 1,000 words with carbon copy. 
iam J. Knowles, 261 Van Buren Street, 
Brighton, N. Y. 


Will- 


New 





FEATURE ARTICLES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 





City Editors, Notice 


New Tip List September 1. A brand new list 
of fifty tips and ideas for local time and feature 
stories will be ready September 1. Get your 
name in at once and get them hot off the press. 
Price still is $1.00. Ask any city editor who 
has used them He'll say they’re worth ten 
times more. Capital Press Ser 532, 


Peoria, Il. 


vice 30x 








Sentinel-Record in New Home 


The home of the Hot Springs (Ark.) 
Morning Sentinel-Record, which was 
burned May 10,, has been repli iced on a 
new site by a fire proof building with 
the editorial, composing, and press rooms 
as well as the business office all on one 
floor. John G. Higgins, the owner and 
publisher of the paper, started the Record 
in 1899 andssoon afterward purchased the 
Sentinel and consolidated the two. 


Suspensions 


The Cumberland (Md.) 
Leader has suspended publication. 
Weymouth, founder and manager, says 
the suspension is temporary, giving as 
the main reason inability to obtain me- 
chanical help. 

The Joliet (Ill.) Times, which began 
publication March 6, 1921, financed by 
wet interests including Oscar Weinbrod, 
president of a local brewery, suspended 
on August 4 because of financial diffi- 
culties. 

The Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Daily Ex- 
aminer suspended publication August 5 
after having been published for 21 
months. 


Evening 


oe Lee 


$20,000 Cash 


for first payment on an at- 
tractive newspaper property. 
Territory near Chicago or 
Cleveland preferred. Propo- 
sition Y. B. 


Charles M. Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 














WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


WANTED — REPORTERS 
and desk men for posi- 
tions with leading dailies in 
the East and Middle-West. 
To young men of education, 
well trained in news work 
and capable of performing 
creditably in a faster class, 
we can offer attractive sal- 
aries and good prospects of 
promotion. Cover fully in first 
letter and inclose clippings, 
Registration is free. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








Help 
Tired 
Editors! 








DAILY EDITORIAL 


== BY MAIL OR TELEGRAPH 


Ind 4 











ghee (F4 wBy PES 





t of Party. 
Fearless but fair. Reliabie. 
gressional Press Galleries. 


Readable. Member Con- 
Decades of Newspaper and 


Political Experience. Paris Cable Feature Correspon- 
dent of N. Y. City, Boston and St. Louis Dailies, two 
years. Also two years in A. E. F. 


FORMER PRESIDENT NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASS'N 
(See ‘‘Keynotes,’’ Phila. Record, Editorial Page). 
Cost: Not prohibitive; exclusive service, not mimeograph. 
THE PAUL V. COLLINS 
EDITORIAL SYNDICATE 
86 Home Life Building, Washington, D. C. 
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. | Reclarn Fellens 


‘<a ene Byanes 








A comic which appeals to 


youth and old age alike. 


We can 


matrices, full 


furnish full-page 
color, black 
black alone, or 


of a printed 


and red, or 
as the first page 


comic sectton, 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 
280 Broadway New York City 




















Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 
T. L. Masson 
O. O. McIntyre 
' Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate,lnc. 


Times Building, New York 














Our CLASSIFIED 





Sold In 
Albany Kansas City St. Louis 
Baltimore London St. Paul 
Boston Memphis Spokane 
Brooklyn Minneapolis Syracuse 
Chicago Omah Tampa 
Dallas mana Toronto 
Des Moines Ottawa Vancouver 
Halifax Philadelphi Washingt 
Indianapolis Portland Winnipeg 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. 

















“The African World” 


AND 





Published every Saturday in 
London. 





“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 











Editor & Publisher 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city 
feature ideas that can be used locally 
each hunch published under this head 
worked successfully in vour city does n 
your contvibutions to the Huncnu 


maul them im and receive payment { 


A SERIES of pictures of your town as it ap- 

peared in the ’60s, ’70s, ’80s, "90s or even 
earlier will attract much interest to old timers, 
and will be a revelation to the newcomers. The 
White Plains (N. Y.) Reporter claims that it 
knows of “no other feature that has attracted 
so much general attention.” In fact, many 
White Plains people are pasting these pictures 
in scrap books.—G, H. D. 


How many cities, towns, and hamlets are 
there in the United States with the same name 
as the one your city bears? There are 21 
Middletowns, the writer has found, and almost 
as many Youngstowns. Then there are scores 
of similar names. An atlas doesn’t always give 
them all. Use also a parcel post directory and 
a directery at the telegraph office. Sometimes 
there is more than one place cf the same name 
in a single state.—K. B. P. 

“Stepping on the Gas’ costs San Ant 
e 


$12,000 each Sunday, according to a little fea 
ture in a recent 


issue The amount of gas 
estimated by operatcrs cf filling 
stations in tl city The story gives the num 

ber of registered cars in the city, approximates 
the number in use Sunday, 


consumed was 


every and thei 
otal mileage; also the 
gasoline used and the 
- . 

lon of gascline oe ¢ 


number of gallons of 


average mileage per gal- 


In this “Gasoline Age” most 
interested in automobiles. There are not many 
“Iecal stories’’ that can be written on autos, 
Why not g to some of the old peo] le of the 
town and let them tell in their own words 
how they felt or how the community acted 
when they saw the first auto drive into town. 
This makes a good auto story, and as it is 
about local people it will be very 


ee Wa, Bee 


everybody is 


interesting 


The Zanesville Times Recorder has found 
stories by the different elevater men and girls 
of the city very interesting to its readers. Have 
the elevatcr man tell of his “ups and downs” 
and his impressions of the various people he 
carries. He is a keen psychologist.—Mac 


A movement for bird protection is rapidly 
gaining ground in the country; through edu- 
cation of the right sort the 
ing that the waxwing 
cherries is merely exacting pay for 
thousands of noxious insects that 
prevented the fruit maturing; the 
awakening to the fact that the 
which he once persecuted, are 
valuable 
bureau 


gardener is learn 
which takes a few of his 
killing 
would have 
farmer is 
hawk and owl, 
among his most 
Interview farm 
agents, the better informed farmers and 
ornithologists, and get a series of articles show- 
ing the economic value of birds. Dry facts 
can be dedged and the stories written in a hu 
man interest way.—G. I C 


assets on his land. 


How does the weather influence the appetites 
of perscns who frequent the tea-rooms and 
delicatessen shops of your lcecality? Do they, 
as a rule, order according to the weather 
Ore little lady in Liberty, Missouri, who owns 
a tea-room, said she actually dreaded rainy and 
stormy weather, fer 


so many of her customers 
were business men and would let their mental 
attitude regarding their business affect the 


size of their 
fecd would 


V. A. H. 


orders, and no sort of tempting 


appeal to them on such days.— 


What do the think 
of vitamines? Grossly exaggerated as to their 
physical effect or highly beneficial? What ex 
periences have they had? Readers are thinking 
Vitamines, Here’s a feature.—J. 


physicians in your city 


Before fall many young people will have to 
make the decision as to whether or not they 
are going to return to school. You can get 
from the United States Bureau of Education 
as well as from other sources sfatistics and 
other information about the value of a sound 
acadenric training, the approximate increased 
earning power of a college or high school 
trained man, ete. From this material you 
should be able to get up a convincing story.— 


D..R. 


A statement a paragraph in length from each 
of 8 or 10 local persons on important local or 
national questions makes an interesting feature. 
Goes well cn editorial page.—H. J. W. 


editors are always on the 


EpirTor, 
navailable 


lookout for news; and 
Epiror & PuBLisHEeR will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being’ 
t bar it from this department. Address 
When they appear, clip them and 
hunches will not be returned. 


A ccol subject for hot weather is a story on 
the horses that draw the ice-wagon, Automo- 
biles have pushed the hcerse aside in every 
other field. Stores use trucks for deliveries, 
the farmer uses automobiles on his farm in- 
stead of horses. 3ut two ice companies in 
New York and Baltimore tried cuto trucks for 
ice deliveries and discarded them as imprac- 
tical. The horses know the routes better than 
the drivers, an interview with your local ice 
company manager will disclose. and the 
gives play 


story 
for plenty of human interest stuff, 


anecdctes about the horses or mules, secing 
that customers weren’t fergotten, ete. 
R. B. W. 

The cemetery as a spooning place! Here is 


a human interest stcry. The Bethlehem (Pa.) 
Globe recently carried the story of men and 
women smoking cigarets and making a nuisance 
in the city grave yard. 
in your city.—J. M. M. 


Investigate conditions 


What has beceme of the ukulele, the 


once 
so popular musical instrument? The music 
houses in your town will tell you fashions 


change in music, and musical instruments like 


fashions ee in clothers. Why? When? 
What strument reigns now?—L. 
Who is the champion after-dinner speaker 


in your town? There is always someone who 
is called upon whether the occasion be a brick- 
layers’ convention or gathering of bankers. 
This popular speaker can tell much about peo- 
ple, focd, ete., fer a feature story. Make him 
tell how he wades through a hundred and one 
varieties of food monthly and yet keeps out of 
the hospital.—L 

Girls who patronize barber shops are com- 
mon enough, but men who patronize beauty 
parlors to get their hair marcelled aren't. A 
girl reporter of Youngstown, O., was in a 
beauty shop when a young man entered, and 
cblivious to stares from many women, 
locks waved, Visit the beauty 
town for stories like these and other interesting 
slants. One thing beauty operators will tell 
you is that society women unbend wonderfully 
when reclining comfortably for a face massage, 
and often let out much gossip,—L, 


had his 
shops in your 


Under the taciilliias ss, A id This to Your 
Phone Book,” the Stillwater, Okla., Advance- 
Democrat publishes each week the name and 
telephone te er of new telephone subscrib 
ers.—W. H. M. 


people of your city 
spend the playing checkers, play- 
ing ball, pitching hosse shoes? Go around to 
the various lceal factories, take photos of work- 
ers engaging in various noon-time pastimes and 
run these photos with the names of the fclks 
appearing in the picture and with a general 
story telling what the workers do at the noon 
hovr. You could get up interesting facts con- 
cerning leng fovght checker games, bitterly 
contested horse shoe contests, and so on, If 
you don’t care to run photos, run the story 
anyhow.—H. H. W. 


How do the factory 


nocn hour 


The stereotyped real estate transfer column 
is about as uninteresting as a last year’s alma- 
nac. With a little effort news value can be 
put into it that will make it one of the most 
attractive features of the paper. Keep a tab- 
let in the office of the registrar of deeds or 
county clerk on which are printed suggestive 
headings like “Sold by,” “Sold to,” ‘‘Considera- 
tion,” “‘Where located,” “Character of Im- 
provements,” “‘Where Seller Is Going,” “When 
Buyer Will Take Possession,” and “Other In- 
teresting Facts.” Arrangement can be made 
for some one in the registrar’s office to make 
the necessary memorandum for writing up a 
story of each sale that will interest all the 
paper’s readers.—W. H. M. 

The coal strike is seriously crippling thresh- 
ing operations. Farmers in many cases are 
forced to pay exorbitant prices for coal, and 
sometimes are unable to get it at any price. 
Schools may also be handicapped by the coal 
shortage. The University of TIllinois has 
enough coal to last only a short time when the 
fall semester starts.—J. R. C. Jr. 

A certain small daily furnishes its reporters 
with “‘wedding blanks.” On these blanks are 
questions, which, when answered, supply the 
reporter with the minutest details for his “wed- 
ding” story, such as names of participants, 
what the bride wore, floral 

officiating pastor, etc.— 


names of parents, 
decorations, 


H.E. 


music, 
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Stock Raising In 


THE SOUT 


The South has about one-third 
of all live stock of the country; forty 
per cent of all the swine and only a 
somewhat smaller percentage of 
cattle and sheep. Its stock raising 
has grown along with the rapid 
advance made in diversified manu- 
facturing, . agriculture, shipping, 
mining and lumbering. 


The South’s great buying power 
now rests firmly upon the founda- 
tion of wealth which cannot be 
rocked by the faults of any one 


individual line of trade. 


There is more room and oppor- 
tunity for development of all indus- 
try in the South than in any other 
section of the United States. When 
such conditions exist the National 
Advertiser finds cash buyers to pay 
for all merchandise of merit adver- 
tised in this list of Southern dailies. 
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*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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HEN the process of “beat yesterday” for quan- 
tity of sales is permitted to supplant sound 
service, not only to the customer but to every 
handler of the goods. 


To cripple the efficiency of retailers by permitting 
salesmen to load them up beyond reasonable possibil- 


ities for quick clean-up is both bad salesmanship 
and bad business. 


To expect the local retailer to do all the local ad- 
vertising to move the goods from his shelves is but to 


incite price cutting and is not conducive to Lest future 
relations. 


The pleased customer and the satisfied retailer 
are more valuable assets than intensively stimulated 
sales campaigns promoted by some merciless sales 
manager only concerned in “beating yesterday.” 


Every local retailer who is a worthwhile outlet 
for a first-class nationally standardized product 
knows that the only kind of advertising that will move 
the goods is newspaper advertising. It provides the 
best dealer help and is the most powerful aid to dis- 
tribution that has ever been devised. 


Salesmanship that spends fortunes in wasteful 
clap-trap and give-away ‘schemes falls down hard in 
competition with a policy of localizing national ad- 
vertising over the names of dealers in every town or 
city through the daily newspapers. 


There is no short cut to business achievement. 
The sales manager who thinks he is fulfilling his duties 
by burning up an appropriation in mediums which 
can only offer “for sale at all dealers,” will fall down 
in competition with one who is willing to co-operate 
closely with each dealer in localized advertising. 


Newspaper advertising is sure fire for retailers 
everywhere and they know it. It is the only sort of 
advertising that can be inserted today for results 
tomorrow. 

JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher The New York Globe. 


New York, July 17, 1922. 
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